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Colds, Chills 


The easier it is for you to catch anything that 
is about, the more necessary it is for you to 
strengthen the defensive forces of the body with 


SCHOOL CHILOREN CATCH COLD. 


Draughty Class-Rooms Cause Influenza. 


It is not while they are under their mother’s watchful eye that 
children catch the colds and other ailments that so often lead to 
serious complaints, but when they are away in school, or other 
draughty places. Children specially need to be strengthened against 
chills before they leave for school; they must be given a tonic food 
whose vitalising effects will last during the long school hours. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa contains the ingredients that science has 
shown to be the most valuable as strengthening and invigorating. In 
addition to finest of Cocoa—itself well known for its high food value, 
Vi-Cocoa contains Kola—a stimulant, a repairer of tissues and a 
powerfal tonic. Kola is valued by scientists because of its wonderful 
power of enabling persons eating itor drinking it as a beverage as in Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—to undergo prolonged exertion without undue fatigue, 

Before leaving for school, children should be given a cup of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa; they enjoy it. It fortifies them against colds, 
etc., and it gives them strength that lasts right through the morning. 

Get a sixpenny packet from your grocer and give Vi-Cocoa a trial. 


Do not ask your grocer for “ cocoa "—ask for 
“¢-it makes all the difference. 


Every Grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in Gd. packets and $d, and 1,6 tins. 


and influenza 


Bovril. The nutritive value of Bovril is so great, 
that its body-building powers are from ten 
to twenty times the amount of Bovril taken. 


£500 Motor Car 


GIVEN AWAY. 


See page 311. 
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Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


6 i The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 
and all Kindred Ailments. 
Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHGCA, CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations, and insist om havins Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne. 
Of al! Chemiste. L 1k 29, 46. 


Convincing Medica. Teatinony with each bott'e 
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IDEAL FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. | 
On rising and before retiring Cocoa is the Ideal Beverage. 
As a nighteap it quiets and soothes the nerves, and as a 
Break-faster it tones up the organs as no other beverage 
does, and gives valuable assistanee to important functions. 


FRY'S PURE COCOA “HAS WON MORE AWARDS THAN ANY OTHER.” 


‘GRAND PRIX” BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, 1910. 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE DISTINCTION. 


FRY’S Pure Concentrated and Malted _Gocoas, Milk and Vinello Chocolate were 
selected, in preference to all others, by Captain Seott for his British Antarctic 
Expedition. 


While the clock ticks your headache will vanish—in ten 
minutes you will be well, We ens antes Kaputine the 


, » only gate headgcug medicine that really cures. 
Dr. Andrew Wilson says: “ Have examined the Kapuline 


Patronised by HM. the QUEEN of SWEDEN |). ssssc=— = 
KAPUTINE|(4kCie4 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 


of er 9 i ba ge toner 7 ae reosint ot P.O. for 5 /6 
REPEAT Tdaress one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL” 11d. (Sesputineg ales °SC.) TESPRA)] GEST CIGARETTE PAPER 
ORD Eom THE REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA cen’s R4. Manchester. J best cic 
PALACE 5 = ; — ah cole . 
"erooKHoLm. S =a | REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM | TIRED MEN. 


(clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used; | when you are tired of taking mysterious pres¢' 


the most efficacious substitute for ced liver oil; || nd weary of wearing Electric Belts, wri ef 
I will send @ book which shows ho vy 
invaluable for children andinvalids. {ib., 1/6; 11b.,2.6; ] Joung and old, may be ickly and Thor Co 
1M of NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, V 
2b.,4/6, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses 9 and DEPILITY fro) any cause whatever. 
; STOMA Tor ELECTRICITY 


nee. Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Beet Plies. prey es! 
suitable for Drawing-room, Dining- Lichfield,fo., by Stamps. mente ete ek ee otal ii 


RUGS 
GIVEN = Se 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0..Devonshire § years’ successful results. 
F 3 . 


'VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily 
care. Ordinary washing and brushing is not effective in preventing 
germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots and pre- 
vent growth. Keep yourhair clean and the roots healthy by using every 
day alittle ‘‘ VASELINE” Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or 
to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will 
restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep 
the scalp clean and sweet. . 


Try a Bottle, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 


’ If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, t free, to any address in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order for Ye, fd or 3/-, or stamps. 


our Jooms,thus savin 
; the purchaser all 
if middle profits. 
= OVER 400,000 
SOLD DURING 
THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS, 
g Money willingly re- 
wz, turned if not approved 
ousands of Re- 
t Orders and 
nsolicited Testi- 


AWAY a very hand- 
some Rug to match, 
B or we will send Two 
Carpets and TWO 
RUGS for 10/6. 

ILLUSTRATED  BAR- 
GAIN CATALOGUES of 
Carpets, Nearthrugs, 
Overmaatels, Bedsteads 
Bedding, Teble Liceos, Curtains, etc., POST FREE if mentioning ** Pearson’s Weekly '’ 22/12/10 
wheo wr-tiog. N.B.—Forcign orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates, 


Tetycrapuic Appress : ‘* ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS (reece cccwccsc: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


Descriptive Booklet of all the “ Vaseline ’’ Preparations post free. 


The Word ‘* VASELINE”’ Is the Registered Trade Mark of the | 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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2) *oTO INTEREST@G: 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


TRANSMISSION ar 
Boon Rates. 
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FINED FOR NOT VOTING. ; 
SEEESEEEECESCEEC EEE CE SEC ECE 

Ons of the features of the present election is the 
small number of electors who are recording their 
votes, this being chiefly owing to tho fact that the 
register is @ very old one, so that many have 
moved far away or have died. 

In some ‘countries voting is compulsory, and 
electors are fined if they do not do their duty as 
citizens and avail themselves of the franchise. 

According to the Universal Suffrage Law of 

Austria all those on the register must record their 
votes, and at the last Ceneral Election in that 
country 50,000 electors were fined sums from 
83. 4d. downwards because they neglected to go 
to the poll. 
- Spain is another country that looks on voting as 
a national duty, at least in the municipal election. 
Should a citizen omit to cast his ballot his name is 
published as a defaulter, his taxes are increased by 
2 per cent., while if he be in the public service, his 
salary is reduced by 1 per cent. Should he commit 
the fault a second time he is debarred for ever 
from holding an elective position or an appointment 
under Government. 

A few years ago a Bill to the same effect was 
brought before the Parliament of Victoria. All 
defaulters were to be fined ten shillings unless they 
showed they were ill at the time, were blind, over 
sixty-five years of age, or were unavoidably absent. 

A similar idea was mooted in Canada, the penalty 
being disfranchisement for six years. 

oe fe 

Ficc : ‘“‘ You have seen Jones's wife. 
she like? Should you call her pretty ?” 

Fogg : “I might if I were talking to Jones.” 

— + {J-——_—_ 


Tramp (to lonely spinster) : * Come, missus, arst 
yer ’usband if ’e ain't got a pair o' trousers to give 
away.” 

SPrNsTER (anxious not to expose her solitude) : 

Sorry, my good man, he—el—never wears such 
things.” 


993999333393333239329 


, POTTY POLLERS. wo 
hciseaee amaneuensencasenael” 


As any Parliamentary candidate will tell you, 
the worst pert of the ordeal he has to go through 
is that-of counting the votes. And the closer the 
result is likely to be, the more anxious is the 
“count.” When the majority one way or the 
other is large, tho ordeal is over in half an hour, 
for by that time an experienced agent will have 
seen which way the wind blows. But when, as 
was the case twelve months ago at Torquay, the 
result hangs in the balance, the agony i3 a pro- 
tracted one. 

The actual work of counting is done by the 
returning-officer's own official staff, but every 
ballot-papcr can be scrutinised by the candidates 
and their friends. The scrutinecrs, however, are 
sworn to secrecy beforehand. 

Towards the end of the “ count ” il is sometimes 
found that the result of the election may hang 
entirely upon those voting-papers which are known 
as ‘* doubtfuls.” 

“Doubtfuts’ are of several different kinds. 
There are papers which are not marked at all, 
papers which aro marked for bth candidates, 
papers on which the voter has written his name. 
and finally many papers which are marked, but 
not with the official X. 

The vagaries of votcrs are absolutcly endless. 
In spite of tho clearness of the instructions, some 
will mark with a dot, a circle. a straight line. 
instead of the cross, while there are cases on record 
in which the mark has becn mado on the wrong 
side of the paper. 


No. 1066. 


What is 


Haif.~ 


Scissors, Match-boxes, Pencilen20* 


HIS FAVOURITE, 
A GENTLEMAN, in delivering one of a series of 
addresses, excused himself one evening for being 
unable to speak on several points, the mice, he said, 
having destroyed part of his notes. 
Later, while visiting in the neighbourhood, 
he asked one man: “ Were you at any of my 


: lectures, Rooney ?”* 


‘i Rooney : * ‘Dade an’ Oi wus, yer haner; all av 
rim. 
Lecturer: “ Which one did you like best ?” 

Rooney : “ The wan the mice was at, yer haner.” 

—_—~f<—___ 

A GestaL clergyman was visiting tho parish 
school. “ Well. my little man.” he said to the 
youth, “ what do you do in school all day ?" 

“I wait till it’s time to go home, sir,” was the 
matter-of-fact reply. 


PROPRIETOR OF TRAVELLING Circus: “ Where is 
the Indiarubber Marvel ?” 
+ Assistant: “Can't find him anywhere, sir.” 
Proprietor (sternly): “ Absent without leave ? 
Very well, When he comes back I shall bounce 
him.” 
—_—~»j<__- 
A MASTER. 
He did not care for womankind— 
A bachelor Lod was he ; 
Yet o'er each girl’s receptive mind 
He'd great authority. 


They watched his face with vigilance, 
The sharp girl feared his frown; 

The flat girl tremb‘ed at his glance 
Whene’er it met her own. 


His every motion they obeyed, 
Compliant to his nod, 

For, if the pretty laggards stayed, 
He urged them with a rod. 


The reason he could lead each lass 
Submissive to command ? 

He taught them in a music class— 
Conductor of the band. 


—_—__srto——_ 


Tue Heiress: “ But why should I marry you ? 


I don’t love you.” 

Her Suitor: “ Oh, that's all right. 
at home very much, you know.” 
I. —— 

“Do you think buttermilk will prolong one’s 
life. Colonel Soaksby ?”’ 

“Ahem! I have no doubt, Miss Plumper. that 
if a person had to drink buttormilk every day it 
would make life seom longer.” 


—_sfIo- — 


I shan't bo 


| “ Wren I wont away you wero in lovo with a 


certain woman and——” 

“TL married her.” 

“The marriage turned out well. T hope ? " 

© Woll, she is still a certain woman ; so certain 
that I cannot tell hor anything.” 

———s2}o— 
THE REASON WHY. 

A GENTLEMAN who was no longer young, and 
who never was handsome, said to a little girl 
in the presence of her parents : . 

“ Well, my dear, what do you think of me?” 

The child made no reply, and the gentleman 
continued : 

* Well, you don’t tell me. Why won't you? i 

Two little fat hands tucked the corner of a 
pinafore into her mouth, as she said, archly, in a 
timid whisper : 

“Cause [don't want to get whipped.” 


aat & * = 
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Football Prize 


Won by 2 
Working Man. 


EXLY. : 


(See page 291.) ( 


EnTeren at 
Srationers’ Hatt. 


ENGLISH CUP FINAL. 


100 Free Trips to London, Given 
Away. 


We invite a hundred of our readers to come to 
London and enjoy themselves next April at our 
expense. It will be on the occasion of the Cup-tie 
Final at the Crystal Palace, and we shall give you : 


Free return railway ticket from any part of 
the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot breakfast. 

A drive in achar-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at twelve o’clock. 

A drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five-Shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 

A drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 

Substantial Tea. 

The task set will be a very simple one, and full 
details will appear next week. 

Meanwhile, order a copy of “P.W.” to be kept 
for you, as there will be a tremendous extra 
demand for the paper, and you may not be able 
to secure a copy. 


One Penny. 


i 
OOO OO 


Diner: “ How is it that most of the things on 
your bill of fare are struck out ? - 

Waiter (confidingly): ‘“ Our new manager used 
to be an editor.” 

eet fee 

Krxp Op Lapy: “ Little boy, I wouldn't smoke 
cigarottes if I were you.” 

Newsboy : ‘‘ And I wouldn't smoke ‘em if I was 
you either.” 


F cicccipcahitetemammnaninageaeicialitila 
@ CAN REFERENDUMS BE FAKED ? » 
IEEE EES ES SEE ESE SESE SSS SES SEE 


Tue referendum, which is being talked about so 
much just now, means, of course, a direct poll of 
the people upon one single issue. 

In theory this sounds all right, but in practice 
it is open to many objections. One of these, 
experience has shown, is the temptation whicn 
exists to falsify the returns. 

When Napoleon IIL, who was elected President 
of the French Republic, wished to make himself 
Emperor, he ordered a referendum, with the result 
that, according to the official figures, 7,824,189 
voted in his favour, and only 253,145 against. 
This was ridiculous, as several large cities—-Mar- 
seilles and Lyons, for instance—were known to 
have gone almost solidly for the Republic. But 
Napoleon had the army on his side, and none dared 
say him nay. 

The referendum was, in fact, merely uscd upon 
this occasion as an excuse for the perpetration of 
one of the worst crimes recorded in history. And, 
similarly, when, just prior to the outbreak of the 
civil war in America, a referendum was taken as to 
whether certain new States should be admitted to 
the Union as free or as slave-holding ones, the 
ballet-boxes were “stuffed” with “ faked ” ballot- 
papers by the agents of the slavery advocates, thus 
rendering an appeal to arms inevitable. 

Grave doubts, too, have been expressed as to 
whether the referendum which took placo in 
Switzerland some cight or nine years ago, on the 
question of increased compulsory army service for 
recruits, was not deliberately “faked ” by the 
military party then in power. 


offered in thie weok's footlinos. 
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THE WORLD'S B?ST STORIES. 


A Bales Qpsonals 


Chickens Home to Roost. ; 
Peruars the most —- experience - rag Parlia- 
ndidate can have is i f 
er ¢ sivea away ” one of his most influential 


supporters. ular form of agony once 
fell to the lot of Mr. Akers-Douglas. 
He had been ing about fair wages to a meet- 


ing, and member of the audience wanted to know 
his views on the question as applied to his own case. 
He explained his work and 
his qualifications at great length, and wound up by 
aking Mr. Akers-Dougias what he thought would 
be a fair wage. co pSin 

“* Well, it seems to me that twenty-five shillings a 
week would meet the case,” was the candidate's 
reply ; “ or even twenty-eight shillings. : . 

““Ah!” remarked the heckler with a certain 
vicious satisfaction, “‘ Well re might just mention 
that to my employer, you? He pays me 
twenty-three.” 2 

“ But I don’t know your employer, Mr. Akers- 


= protested. 
“Yes, you do,” was the disconcerting reply. 
‘* He’s your chairman!” 


The Only Flaw. 

Tue latest victim to appendicitis is the Duke of 
Manchester, who is now recovering from the 
operation. His Grace is a keen sportsman, and he 
tells a of a well-known racing man whose 
jockey fell il} at a critical moment. 

One of his horses, Spitfire, was entered for an 
important race, and it was decided that in the 
mar da the atable-boy, who was thoroughly up to 
Spit re little ways, would take the jockey’s place. 

The owner gave him elaborate instructions. 
“‘ Now, remember,” he said, “ you're to use Arizona 
as a pacer. He's a wonder, and he’s sure to lead. 
Follow him closely, but don’t under any cireum- 
stances him until just before the finish. Then 
let Spit 0 for all he’s worth.” 

The steble-boy carried out these instructions to 
the letter. He clung to Arizona’s heels until within 
pl lengths from the line ; then he spurted ahead 

him. 


“The only trouble,” adds the Duke, “‘ was that 


when Spitfire spurted there were already four other 
horses ahead of Arizona.” . 


Lobsters for the Queen. 

THERE are one or two people enough to 
bite themselves over Dr. Cook’s confession that he 
is not quite so sure as he used to be that he reached 
the North Pole. The whole Cook episode will 
certainly go down in history as one of the moat 
marvellous feats of deception that has ever been 
achieved, for not only were the general public 
largely deceived, but Statesmen and academicians, 

hers, scientists, and journalists, and a whole 
al Family fell isto ae = ‘ 

t is particularly i on King Frederic! 
of Denmark, who was particularly lavish in 
the honours he poured on the discredited ex- 
lorer, for he is one of the most amiable of 

uropean monarchs. He was the centre of a 
quaint little incident during a recent visit to Paris, 
when in the course of an early morning walk he 
pew through the crowded St. Honoré market. 

uddenly his way was barred by a buxom fishwife, 
who brandished towards him a couple of fine 
lobsters. 

‘* Buy a nice lobster,” she entreated, “ and take 
it home as a surprise for madame.” 


She was so insistent that at , a8 he was 
unable to dod her, the King had to retreat 
back the way Te ad come. 

A Pair of Them. 

Tue other night Mr. Victor Gra: told a 

Kenni n audience this story as an illustration of 


one of the peints in his speech. 

Avion gentleman, in the course of his travels, 
w. into a curious little Principality, and 
made many friends amongst the ‘‘ powers that 
were.” He was invited to an official reception, and 
during the evening he chatted for a few minutes 
with the Minister of Finance. As the Minister 


What might an indignant wife say to her husband who had forgotten to bring P.W. home ? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


turned away the Englishman was staggered to 
notice the cher fingers slip into his the (English- 
man’s) pocket and carry off his gold watch. ~ 

He sought the Prime Minister. 7 

“T say, an extraordinary thing has ha: p 
he exclaimed. “ The Finance Minister has ] 
picked my f cool 

ear, how ers tal was the sympa- 
thetic comment. ‘‘ What did he take?” . 

“* old watch,” replied the other. . 

es We don’t say anything just now,” the Prime 
Minister advised. “I'll try to get it back for you.’ 

se Se bane a pod ts 
a i ishman asi e show 
the watch. “Is this yours?” he asked. 

“Yes, that’s it,” cried the delighted owner. 
“Thanks, very much. Mow did you manage to 
make him give it up 2” 

“H’sh!” the Prime Minister gasped nervously. 
Then, after an anxious glance round to see that 
he was not overheard, he whispered : “ He doesn’t 
know I've got it!” 


When Fallieres Winked. 

From every Court in Europe King Albert of 
Belgium has received a of sympathy on the 
serious illness of Queen Elizabeth. The young 
King and Queen have not only succeeded in making 
thentselves immensely popular in their own country, 
but they are also very well liked in all the foreign 
countries they have visited. In Paris not long ago 
ed had a very hearty welcome, and a quaint 
little story, not very wi known, may be told of 
their visit to the French capital. 

At an official dinner at Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs (Affaires Etrangers) the Royal visitors were 
particularly delighted to find the initial letters of 
Albert and Elizabeth stamped on the beautiful 
dinner service. 

“ We take it as a gs eat compliment,” the 
Queen remarked to M. iéres, pointing out the 
interwoven “A” and “ E,” “ that a special dinner 
service should have been prepared for our visit.” 

The President’s eyelid may have flickered, but he 
acknowledged the Queen’s thanks, and nothi 
more was said. Now, however, Queen Eli 
knows that that dinner service is used at every 
official dinner at the Foreign Office, and that the 
monogram merely stands for Affaires Etrangers. 


A Criminal Jaw. 

Tne famous name of Irving is very much to th 
front at present, what with the recent unveiling of 
the statue to the great Sir ng! and the fact that 
two of his sons are occupying the limelight at two 
London theatres. 

Mr. H. B. Irving, who has just produced Princess 
—— _ Queen’s Theatre, is one " the 
most of our actor-managers. As is fair 
wallieaden he is keenly interested in all Asics 
connected with crime and the criminal, and of his 
interest in this subject many stories are told. This 
one, however, has not a before. 

Mr. Irving had been interviewing a new member 
of his company, and after business matters had been 

i of, the famous actor stared thoughtfully 
at the other’s face. 

“Curious chin, you’ve got, Mr. Glover,” he 
remarked. 

Mr. Glover put up his hand and anxiously felt his 
chin all round to see if there was anything the 
matter with it. 

Then Mr. Irving went on: ‘“ Yes, I’m rather 
interested in criminology, you know !” 


Takiag No Risks. 

On another occasion, a friend of Mr. Irving’s found 
this hobby of his rather awkward. They were 
walking together on a lonely moor. The friend 
ee et can 
Vv late Mr. Irving glanced round and 
exclaimed : ‘‘ What an ideal sput for a murder ! 

“Now, suppose I murdered you here,” Mr. 
Irving went on. The other started violently, but 
Mr. Irving was deep in his nefarious schemes 
and paid little attention to the other's obvious 
dissatisfaction with the subject of conversation. 
Nobody, Mr. Irving explai would ever be able 
to trace the murderer, and he explained at great 
length how he would cover up his tracks, 

“Don’t you think it might be done ?” he asked, 
turning again to his companion. But his com- 
panion was di ing in the far distance as fast 
as his legs could carry him! ° 
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THE ODD CORNER. ; 


RandomR i ddles 


The Editor will give one of the famous P. WwW. 


lo any reader who sends him a par 4 

Scsspted jor Wis bolic, If there! se more thas coe 

of a used, the penknife will be 
awarded to the reader i 


ution was received first, 


AN AVIATION QUESTION. 

Waar character in the Bible ought to know 
most about flying ? 

Solution 

EQUALS YOUR HEIGHT, 

A rigce of string wound three times round 
ee head is prac ly equal to your height. 
it may be a little more or a little less, but only a 
little, if yow are a normal individual, Just try it. 


A WORD. 
ONE-EYED I am, and make men laugh, 
Transpose me, and meanwhile 
‘ Bestow on me another eye 
I still can make men smile, 


What word is indicated 2 
Solution below. 
DO UC? 
AN ingenious has discovered that the 
three most forcible letters in our alphabet are 


G (energy), that the two which contain nothing 
are MT (empty); that four express great cor- 
ulence, O B O T (obesity) ; that two are in a 

i K (decay); that four indicate exalted 
station, X L N C (excellency) ; and three excite 
tears, yet when pronounced ther, are 
necessary to a good understanding, L E G (elegy 
and leg). 


WALKED ON EARTH. 
Ir walked on earth, 
It talked on earth, 
It rebuked a man for sin ; 
It’s not in Heaven, = 
It’s not in — the other place, 
Nor likely to get in. 
What is it ? : 
* Solution below, 


LIFTING THE MATCHES. 
Ir is possible to arrange five wooden match-stichs 


and a Mny -piece so 


that by holding one cul 


of one match-stick you can 


lift all the other match- 
sticks, together with the 
aforesaid threepenny 
arrangement illustrated. 
EIGHT POWERFUL KINGS. 
: Can you identify the eight kings referred to 
ore: 


The trick is accom- 
plished by taking hold 

1. "The most powerful_king on earth. 

2. The ret i a 


of either end of tle 
match A—B in the 


3. The wittiest. 

4. The leanest. 

5. — — 

6. The slyest. 

7. The most garrulous. 

8. A pleasantly doubtful king ? 
Solution below. 


Solutions. 


AN AVIATION QUESTION. 
Aaron ought (aeronaut). 


A WORD. 


“Lupicrovs,” when transposed and with 

another eye (letter i), becomes “‘ Ridiculous.” 
WALKED ON EARTH. 
Baaam’s ass. 
EIGHT POWERFUL KINGS. 

1, Wor-king. 2 Shir-king. 3. Jo-king. 
Thin-king. 5. Drin-king. 6. Win-king. 
Tal-king. 8 Smo-king. 


a i * 
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#,. BobuS WORK AGENCIES. 


Lheiad seeichain neice o 


Golden Berths that only Glitter to Extract Your 
Money. 


Trosp of our readers who have at one time or 
another had the misfortune to fall foul of tho 
“bogus employmont agent’ will hail with joy 
the ‘news that the London County Council have 
at last taken upon themselves to issuo or withhold 
licences for agencies. 

Licences for these have been in existence for 
some time, but hitherto any man could obtain one 
merely by applying for it, with the result that 
scoundrels of all kinds found a happy hunting 
ground in exploiting the out-of-works of all classes. 

The methods of the bogus employment agent 
are many and variod—all of them well calculated 
to deceive the genuine worker who knows nothing 
of Ae depths of subtlety to which these rogues 
will go. 

Suppose that you are a mechanic and are looking 
fora job. You have tramped round the workshops 
for wecks. but find that there is nothing doing any- 
where. One morning, a3 you pay your daily visit 
to the free library to scan tle * wanted” columns, 
you see what looks like the very thing you are after. 
In accordance with instructions you “apply in 
person.” 


Pat Through Your Paces. 

Instead of the busy workshops you expected, 
you find younel facing a dingy office in a back 
street. If you are wise you will turn your back. 
More probably you will take your scat in the 
waiting-room with several others. When your 
turn comes yo are ushered into the presence of the 
ei (who is in reality the proprietor), who puts 
you through your paces, makes searching inquiries 
into your character, and then informs ag that 
he is acting on behalf of his client whom he thinks 
you will suit, and with whom he would be glad to 
put you in touch as soon as you are “on the 
books.” 

Your name will be inscribed therein on pay- 
ment of half-a-crown; and as there are other 
applicants, you would be well advised, he says, to 
pay an extra sixpence so that your application 
aa hee “ expressed.” 

at is the last you will see of your three shillings. 
If you persist in calling, you are informed that the 
berth has been taken, and although it is a rule 
of the company never to refund the deposit, yet 
they will communicate with you “ directly any- 
thing turns up.” 

But there is a higher-class swindler than this 
who rakes in guineas where the other takes half- 
crowns, He specialises in governesses, tutors, 
would-be journalists, and actors and tho like. 

The offices are generally situated in the West 
End in‘the neighbourhood of Piccadilly or the 
Strand, and are on a far more sumptuous scale. 

You are in the middle of-a discussion of your 
qualifications when the telephone bell rings. 


The Lord Nobody Bluff. 

The “manager” turns round in his well-upholstered 
office chair, “ Hullo, is that Lord Knotknown ?-— 
yes, quite so—well, I don’t think wo need keep 
you waiting any longer, Lord Knotknown. I have 
a gentleman (or lady as the caso may be) in the 
office at this moment who will just meet your 
“ requirements.” 

“His Lordship” holds tho line while you are 
asked if you can make it convenient to call at a 
certain time. You agree. In your heart you 
know you would mako it convenient to cal in the 
middie of the night for a post such as that which 
the agent dangles before you. . 

The manager shakes you by the hand. The job 
is as good as yours. A formidable book is pro- 
duced in which minute particulars of your age and 
experience are noted. The fee for inscribing these 
is two gui 

Lord Knotknown receives you in the lounge of a 
smart hotel. If you only knew it he is a very hard- 
worked man. Every day from ten till seven ho is 
busy interviewing applicants for secretaryships, 
governesses, tutors, journalists, actors and 
actresses, departmental managers, and minor 
professional men of all kinds. And every evening 
rom eight till midnight he is busy sais refusals. 

Quite a large percentage of victims t hink that 
they are being treated squarely, and it is only after 
weeks and, it may be, months of daily disappoint- 
ment that a suspicion of the truth occurs. 
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£250 WON AGAIN 


Lancashire Working-man gets the Whole of it. 
— wa 


om ANOTHER £250 
OFFERED THIS WEEK IN OUR 
FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in Association Football, and we 
have, therefore, devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling them to put their 
knowledge to good account. The prize offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors 
to display their skill in following up football, and also fosters their interest in the game. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
fn sixteen matches to be played on Saturday, December 24th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


~wwewvvvvevnw 
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Tue Clubs whose names we give are all in the 
English, Scottish,-or Southern Leagues, and to guide you 
in preparing your forecasts you would be well advised to 
keep a record of their matches befure you. The names 
of the playors in these teams can also be ascertained, if 
you don't already know them. There are many thous inds 
of people so keenly interested in football that the names 
and doings of nearly every prominent player are 
known to them, and the matches iu which they are 
engaged are of as much interest to them as the news ina 
daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
thevictorious teams, but to others, not conversant with the 
clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest that a 
handbook giving details of last season’s play (with the 
names and records of the principal players) will be vory 
helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesces haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of the individual members. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

You may submit one coupon only, but different membors 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
competition in the same envelope. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
woe recommend Tite Lonvox Morxixe Leaves Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season's matches. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with bis own name and 
address in ink, Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 

. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope “ FootbaLt No. 12," in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post Friday, December 23rd. 

. Only one coupon can be accepted from each reader. 

"The sam of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 

3. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 

matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 

from whom wo receive tho entry form containing the 

greatest number of correct results, In the event of a 

tie the prize will be divided. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 
proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

7. The Editor does not assumo any reaponsibility for any 
alterations that may b2 made in the fixtures given. 

8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 

enter only on this understanding. 


to 


Po 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 9. 
£250 Prize goes to Lancashire. 


In Contest No. 9, competitors were invited 
to give forecasts of the results of the leading 
football matches played on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 3rd. 

On the entries being scrutinised, it was 
found that the only correct forecast for all the 
matches played bad been submitted by 


Mr. Tuomas Smita, 
106 Blake Strect, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 
The prize of £250 has accordingly been 
awarded to Mr. Smith. Next week we hope 
to give him an opportunity of telling readers 


of Pearson's Weekly how he won this handsome 
prize. 


Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 12, 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Dec. 24th, 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing clu), 
a draw don't cross out either. 

Woolwich Arsenal (1) v Notts County (2) 
Sunderland (3) v Manchester United (0) 
Sheffield United (2) v Bury (0) 
Oldham Athletic v Sheffield Wed. * 
Notts Forest (2) v Tottenham Hotspur (2) 
Manchester City v Newcastle United * 

v Preston North End (0) 


Bradford City (2) 
Blackburn Rovers (1) v Middlesbrough (1) 


For {| 


Barnsley (5) v Derby County (1) 

Aberdeen (3) v Dundee (1) i 
Crystal Palace (1) v Northampton (0) 

Leyton (3) v Luton (0) 

Hibernians (3) v Airdrieonians (0) 

Glossop (0) v Fulham (1) 

Brentford (2) v Portsmouth (0) 


Norwich City (0) 
The figures denote the results of the corresponding 


») 

) 

N 

} 

) 

| 

) 

v Coventry (1) 
matches of last season, The stur (*) indicates that ) 
) 

? 

) 


no match took place last season. 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
“* Pearson's Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions, 


Signature seveescccceccecesstereesenererteaaers sise'sjuasivainegiese 
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AnRAAARAAAanASanrrs mm ene eure 
CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


e best answers in one sentence. Mark postcards “‘Hubby.’’ Seen. 312. 
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- never have amassed a fortune. |. ‘‘ Noble father foils adventuress—adventuress 
Besides, all's fair in love and | takes poison—son marries aristocratic tngenué-— 
f war.” ; ; happy finale—curtain! It only requires a low 
: Lr ._ e¢  * comedian with a soft heart and an impossible 
1 Fe | ] ; i sweetheart to complete the tableau.” Daisy 
; 5 al] he eri Montmorency smiled uidly. 


; uniestioe with a puzzled | 
look on his -face. e first 
was signed Cynthia Dal- 
maine, and ran as follows: 
“ Dear Siz,—I understand 
[ from your son that you wish 
him to marry a title, and that 
if he refuses to do so you will 
,  Gisinherit bim. 
“* Please believe that I am 
entirely in sympathy with your desires in this 
direction, you need apprehend no opposition 
on my part.” 
Well, she takes it pretty coolly,” commented 
ished vending 


“You can cut the poison business, and you 
won't be far out,” commented the millionaire. 
“‘1’m not hard-hearted. Do you think a couple of 
thousand pounds would heal your broken heart ?” 

“ Base, sordid man ; little you know the value of 
a love like mine! Can two thousand pounds case 
an aching heart—make it ten.” 

“T need not give you anything. You would not 
be such an idiot as to marry a penniless man.” 
Jabez Somerville smiled triumphantly. 

“I’m not so sure. I can be very vindictive, 
and it would ruin your project. I think you would 
be prepared to ay ten thousand to obviate that.” 

“Suppose I e it five?” 

“Won't do,” commented the fair actress laconi- 
cally. ‘“ Five thou’ is no good to me. It is ten 
or nothing.” , 

“ Very well,” sighed the millionaire, drawing out 
his cheque-book. A minute after he took his 
departure, well pleased with the bargain. 

Could he have seen the fair Daisy five 
minutes later—minus her wig—rolling on the 
sofa in a paroxysm of mirth—it is safe to say he 
would have experienced an unpleasant shock. 


III.—THE RESULT. 


It was about two days after his meeting with 
the actress that Jabez Somerville received another 
anonymous letter, which unceremoniously tumbled 
his house of cards about his ears, and sent him 
hurrying in his powerful motor-car to a church in an 
out-of-the-way suburb. The communication was to 
the effect that his son was to be married that day to 
Cynthia Dalmaine. 

The fact that the blow was so unexpected and 
incomprehensible made it all the harder for the 
millionaire to bear. Was all his scheming to go for 
nothing, just as success had apparently crowned 
his efforts ? _No—a thousand times no. He would 
stop this wedding by hook or by crook. It was to 
be at two o'clock according to the letter, and he 
calculated that he could ‘get there in time. But 
when he arrived, hot and fuming, he was met in 


| 


How a Hard-Hearted Parent was Foiled. 
By A. EDEN WHARTON. 


1.—THE TROUBLE. 

“No, no, my boy, it won't do,” and the speaker, 
Jabez Somerville, of Somerville’s Sumptuous 
Soap, brought his fist down on the table with a 
force which made the glasses jingle. “The girl 
may be all you say she is, but she’s penniless, 
and hasn’t a title. I’d even forgive the first if 
she had the last. It’s purely a business proposition. 
I gave you an expensive education and a generous 
allowance, and in return I expect you to a 
title. If you go contrary to my wishes you 
everything. at’s plain speaking, and to the 

oint.” 
. His son, whom he was addressing, sat at the other 
side of the table, his square jaws set in an expression 
to the full as determined as that of his father. 

“T shall Cynthia Dalmaine, if she will 
have me,” he said quietly. 

The other’s eyes flashed fire, and then softened 
into an almost pleading expression. 

“Don’t disappoint me, Harley. I’ve set my 
heart on your marrying into the aristocracy. It’s 
what I have worked and slaved for all my life. 
I’ve always been a kind, indulgent father to you, 
haven't I?” 

“You have,” replied the younger man, “ and 
I'll do anything else you like to ask me. But in 
a matter of this sort a man must choose for himself 
if he wishes to retain his manhood and _ self- 
respect.” 

‘Tat is your final decision ?” 

“It is.’ Harley spoke in a protesting manner, 
but firmly. “ But, father——” 

“Don’t father me,” interrupted the old man 
furiously. ‘Since you are determined to go your 
own headstrong way, I want. to have nothing 
further to do with you. From to-day my house 
is closed to you, and your allowance ceases. 

‘A pretty husband you'll make for Cynthia 
Dalmaine,” he continued. _‘‘ When she hears 
iy get no money from me I don’t suppose sho’ll 

so keen to marry you.” 

“Tf Cynthia marries me it will not be from any 
mercenary motive,” retorted Harley. “I wish you 
good-night, father.” The door closed gently but 
firmly behind him, and the old man sat listening to 
the retreating footsteps till they becamo inaudible. 

“ He thinks I’ll relent, but I won't,” he muttered, 
and his hand closed on the wine-glass till the slender 
stem broke in his tense grip. 


Il—THE PLOT. 


Hector Farquhar, gay, handsome, and debonair, 
surveyed his old college chum carelessly through 
the haze of cigarette smoke. 

‘“‘ Marry the girl by all means, my dear fellow, 
with my blessing,” he laughed, “‘ and live happily 
ever afterwards, It’s love that makes the world 
go round, you know. I'll see you through.” 

‘“‘I intend to marry Cynthia, anyhow,” Harley 
Somerville’s face was serious, “ but I am afraid 
you don’t quite appreciate the difficulties of the 
situation. Yousee, I’ve no money. If Ionly had a 
bit of capital I could take advantage of Frank 
Denver's kind offer of a partnership in his business, 
but without money I’m helpless.” 

“I wish I could help you, old chap,” commented 
Hector heartily, “but you know journalists don’t 
make fortunes nowadays.” 

“T’ll take the will for the deed.” 

_“ Unfortunately, that won't help you. We must 
hit on some idea—by Jove, I have it—the v 
thing! We'll make your refractory parent reovide 
the sinews of war. It is only poetic justice,” and 
leaning closer to his friend, Hector proceeded to 
outline his scheme. 

“What do you think of it?” he asked. 
“* Napoleonic—Machiavelian, eh 2” 

“‘ Certainly the latter,” replied Harley smiling, 
“ but it isn’t quito cricket, is it 2” 

“* My dear boy, you are too squeamish,” protested 
Hector. ‘“‘ If your father had been as particular he’d 


the millionaire as he it for the 
second time. “ But it is as I said, now she knows 
Harley will not get my money she is eager to be off 
with him. Yet, somehow, from what I have seen 
of her I should not have al! her thought she was 
that sort of girl In fact, if it hadn’t been that I 
want Harley to enter into Society there is no girl I 
would have sooner welcomed as my daughter-in-law. 
However, I would sooner part with anything than 
my dearest ambition, and the girl, by showing her 
unworthiness, has justified my apparent harshness.” 

So saying, he took up the second letter, which 
was an anonymous communication, written in 
straggling hand on a half-sheet of notepaper. 

“Dear Sir,” it commenced, “It may interest 
you to know that your son is carrying on shamefully 
with an actress from the Elysium Theatre named 
Daisy Montmorenrcy. are to be seen together 
everywhere; driving in the Park and dining at 
expensive restaurants. ~ 

‘It is whispered in certain circles that the young 
lady intends inveigling him into marrying her, in 
order that she may have the handling of your 
millions, She is a totally worthless woman, wholly 
mercenary, and the only interest the writer of 
this letter has in the matter is that he wishes to 
prevent your son from being victimised by such a 
creature.” . 

. This effusion, though it surprised the soap 
merchant considerably, was not wholly unpleasant 
reading to him. He was rather pleased ‘at |; 
the turn matters had taken. He had not been |, 
at all sure how to deat with Cynthia Dalmaine, but | i 
Daisy Montmorency presented no difficulties to him. 

Cynthia had wanted Harley himself—and why 
she had released him now he was. puzzled to say— 
but Daisy was plainly out for money, and would 
be yee to a bargain. She would drive a hard one, 
no doubt, but Jabez Somerville was a rich man, 
and not particular to a thousand or two if he could 
get Harley out of her clutches. 

That accomplished, things would go hardly with 
him if Harley, rejected by both Gynthis and Daisy, 
did not eventually agree to realise the ambition of 
his father’s life and marry a title. There was the 
Countess of Salchester, who was more than half 
willing that her daughter, Lady Adele St. Clair, 
should be led to the altar by his son. 

So Jabez donned his smartest hat and repaired 
to the Elysium Theatre. A humble commissionaire 
in a gorgeous uniform—impressed by his prosperous 
appearance, and the magnificence of his tip— 
graciously consented to carry his card to Miss 
Montmorency, and presently returned to say that 
that lady was at her flat in Balcour Gardens. 
Perhaps the gentleman would seek her there, 
No. 12a. 

The millionaire, determined to see the matter 
out, hailed a cab and alighted at Balcour Gardens, 
an imposing block of flats near St. John’s Wood. 
Having located No. 12a he handed in his card, 
and was eventually ushered into the presence of 
Miss Daisy Montmorency. 

He found her disposed in an elegant attitude upon 
a sofa, with a lighted cigarette between her red lips. 

‘* Doubtless you have heard of my eng mt 
to your son,” she said, waving him carelessly to a 
seat, “and haye come to convey the parental 
blessing. Very good of you, I am sure, but cut it 
as short as you can, there's a good chap. These 
touching scenes go down all right in melodrama, 
but in real life they are rather boring.” 

pee Somerville smiled grimly. . 

“ Don’t wi ourself, ” he replied.. 
“TI came ‘tar elk taainee. Pathos is no ware 
in my line than it is in yours. In the first place, 
I want to tell you that the day my son marries you, 
I cut him out of my will.” 


“Very well, sir,” spluttered Jabez furiously. 
“ Someone shall suffer for this. I’'N—T’ll——” 

“T wouldn’t do anything if I were you.” 

The millionaire regarded him curiously ; some- 
thing in Hector’s voice and looks struck him forcibly. 
i Where have I seon you before, young man?” he 
asked grimly. 

“Your forgetfulness is not flattering to my 
charms,” replied the other coolly. “I havent 
spent that ten thou’ re 

“ What!” yelled the millionaire. ‘“ You—you— 
are—Daisy Montmorency ?” then suddenly his 
mood changed, and he roared with laughter. * You 
young rogue!” he cried. ‘‘ You're the first man 
who ever got the better of Jabez Somerville, and, 
se it, I like you for it. Give me your hand. 

Their hands met in a hearty clasp. . 

But there was a further and greater surprise 
in store for the millionaire, when an aristocratic, 
white-haired lady came forward, scrutinising him 
languidly through a pair of glasses with a long 
tortoiseshell handle. 

“ Ah, my dear Mr. Somerville,” she said, “ you 
have come after all! Such a romantic affair, you 
know ; nothing else would content my daughter. 
She absolutely refused to marry your son unless 
she could win his love under humbler auspices 
and an assumed name. So she ran away and played 
at being a journalist under the name of ge 
Dalmaine. And your son fell in love with her, 
and, of course, in the cireumstances refused to 
marry Lady Adele St. Clair, whom, as he supposed, 
he had never seen. . 

“Such a romance, isn’t it? But the best is 

ettocome. It a that his allowance stopped 

y you, he was in deopair how to get the money to 
marry his Cynthia, and that clever man. Mr. 
Farquhar, got him out of the difficulty. And how 
do you think he did it? He disguised himself as 
an actress—you've no idea what a splendid woman 
he makes—and somehow got ten thousand pounds 
out of some fool of a man—so clever of him, 
wasn't it?” 

“Very clever indeed!” said Jabez grimly, 
removing his hat to mop his brow. 


I want eome original riddles with good answers. But it's no good taking them out of books. ae 
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rs. da- . 
“And Avoid Halls with Plaster Wa'ls. 


. 


Dunine the recent deluge of political oratory 
all sorte of public halls have been called into use, 
and many speakers have learnt that these differ 
greatly in their suitability for oratory. 

Some large halls are easy to speak in, while some 
smal} ones are peculiarly difficult. The speaker 
may be confused by hearing the echoes of his own 
voice muttering round hi3 ears, or part of his 
audience may hear a booming voice, but catch no 
words. 

It is a curious fact that all voices are deadened 
when they meet any soft, dull surface. They 
retain their distinctness, but they lose power. So, 
in a hall with many carpets, curtains, hangings, 
and 80 on, voices do not carry far. Even pe 
audience itself, presenting a large,soft surface of cloth 
to the sound waves, has an effect on the power of 
a voice. In an almost empty hall the orator's 
voice will be 
heard much 
better than 
in a full.one, 
just as in 
an almost 
empty 
theatre the 
orchestra 
1gQ?seems to be 

use “-* playing 
Many domed buildings have a sounding unusually 


board just above the speaker’shead. Tiis loud. 
keeps the voice down, A plaster 
wall, too, 


dulls the voice, while a polished surface, such as 
marbfe, makes it confusing, for sound is reflected 
from a polished surface just like light. 

Some years ago tho walls of the Royal Exchange 
were of plaster. When the plaster was replaced by 
marble it was found almost impossible to do 
business owing to the confusing way in which the 
dealers’ voices echoed and re-echoed. 

The experienced speaker dreads high ceilings. 
When there is a great, empty space above his head 
it swallows the sound of his voice. 

Even worse is a large empty space behind him. 
That is why in most recently-built halls, whether 
the ceiling is high or not, the platform is usually 
in a small low-roofed recess at one end, so that the 
voice may start fairly on the level. 

Domed ceilings are detested by orators. The 
voice itself is lost, but the echo is in full force. 
Most domed buildings have a horizontal sounding- 
board just above the speaker's head, as over the 
pulpit in St. Paul’s, to keep the voice down. 

In the reading-room at the British Museum the 
floor is carpeted with a cork-like material, and the 
desks are covered with a soft leathery stuff, not 
only to lessen noise, but to deaden the echocs from 
the dome. With a polished floor and wooden desks 
the echoes would be intolerable. 

In the circular domed Tabernacle at Salt Lake 
City, if a pin is dropped at the exact centre of the 
floor, cr hands rubbed softly together, the sound 
can be heard distinctly all over the hall. 

Unbroken side-walls make a hall a difficult one 
for a speaker, as the voice slides along, and ig 
reflected 


back from 27 {7 [pry 
the end SLUG Xo 
wall, cavs- | 7 Nfs 

ing a con- 

fusing echo 

at the sides 

of the 


Toom. ‘So do ec 
coffered * G20 20-7" 
ceilings, or 


ce ilings 

ke aa Ina hall with smoath, unbroken walls, do 
li NK pancl- not sit at the side in the bick half. The 
ings. Exe- sound-waves slide along the sides to the 
terHallhad end wall and ave refected straight back, 
to change causing @ confusing echo. 

its coffered 


ceiling for a plain one. So do recessed windows. 
All these “ pockets ” swallow the orater’s voice. 
Probably the worst of all halls from the point of 
view of acoustics is the average Corn Exchange, 80 
popular for big political meetings. Its roof is 
usually high, and often with a huge recess for a 


For the ten best original riddles I will give a pencil-case. 


skylight. Its walls are vast unbroken expanses of 
laster. It has no end gallery (a useful device for 
reaking the echo from the back wall). 

The orators ideal is a long low hall with a gallery 
at the far end. The ceiling should be flat, but 
curving down to meet 
the walls. This prevents 
reflections from the ceiling 
on to the walls, and so 
down into the audience. 
If the hall has a wooden 
rege he can congratu- 
late himself, for wooden 
walls give forth sound to 
even a weak voice, just as 
the bady of a violin does 
to the strings. 

Lastly, if a speaker is 
in the corner of a hall, 
don't sit in the opposite |A 
corner, ot you will find a | 
double echo, caused by 
sound-waves _ travelling 
round the hall in opposite 
directions, meoting where 
you sit. The picture 
a Hate this. 

© average open-air 
speaker, whine ws is 
of average power, and who uses it distinctly, can 
count, careful experiments have shown, on his 
words carrying, on a perfectly calm day, fifty feet 
ahead, thirty to right and left, and twenty behind. 
And that happens to be just the space that holds 
one thousand people, standing comfortably. 
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Ifa speaker is in one corner 
of a hall the opposite corner 
is a bad place. Note how 
the sound-waves travel in 

both directions and meet. 


O OFFERE 


For Best Completed Limericks. 


Here is another of our Latest in Ligerick Compatitions, 
which will help to amuse you duing the Christmas 
Holidays, 

The idea of the contest is as foliows: Below you will 
finda five-lino verse in which the last three syllables of the 
first, second, and fifth lines are missing. What wo wish 
you to do is to complete these three lines so that they 
rhyme with each other and make up a Limor:ck. 

The winning verse in contest No. 7 published bolow 
will serve as an example to show how we wish you to make 
up your Limerick. 


The words or syllables underlined show the additions 
made by the successful competitor to complete tho 


verse, 

To the sender of the Limerick considered the best we 
will give a prize of £5; and in addition ten consolation 
gifts-of 103. cach will be awarded. : 

This is an absoiutely free competition. You do not 
require to send any postal orders cr cntrance fees with 
your attempts : : 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

Ina large picture hat——— 

A young lady once walked ——— 
But it gave her much parr 
As she entered a lane 

When she suddenly found -—— 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. You are at liberty to use any rhyming word you 
like. 

2. In completing each line you must mot add more 
than three syllables. : 

3. Write your completed Limerick on a postcard ouly, 
address it to the Euitor, Pearson's Weekly, Menvictta 
Street, London, W.C., and wark it * Hat’? in the top 
Joft-hand corner. Attempts must arrive not later than 
Wednesday, December 28th. : 

4. 'I'o the sender of the attempt considered tle bast a 
prize of £5 will bs awarded. In th» event of a tie this 
amount will be divided. Ina ldition ten consolat'on gifts 
of 10s. each will lo awarded to the competitors whose 
efforts come next in merit. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 7. 
The winner of the £5 prize in our Latest in Limerick 
Contest Ne. 7 was P. Kennedy, Hibernia, Whiteia!l, Co. 
Dublin. His attempt was as follows: 


A young would-be ALP., quite a lad, 
Once contested a seat his Pa had ; 
When he said ** For success 
All the qirls PU caress,"' 
Tam sorry fo say sa did Dad, 
———— 


The ten consolation gifts of 10s. each have been awarded 
to the following: 

W. IL. Beck, Rothwell, Northampton, I. Eshelby, Rose- 
mount, Milward Crescent, Tlastings, Miss R. Eves, 64 
Farebrother St., Grimsby: Mrs G. Fisher, 154 Eynham Rd., 
Wormwood Scrubs; H. M. Forbes, 5 Guildford Crescent, 
Cardiff; M, Johnston 7 Tanfield, Edinburgh; Mrs. Kinneir, 
Gordon’ House, Horsham; Mrs. EK. Proctor, Bridgo St, 
Downham Market; Miss L. Taslor, 105 Leyton High Rd., 
Stratford; J. T. Trumper, 13 Osborne Rd, Redluall. 

We hope to announce the winners of the Christmas 
Hampers in Limerick No. 8 next week. 


Mark post-cards “ Ridd!e.” 
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WIVES IN NAME ONLY. ¢ 


EC SESE ESEE CECE ESSEC EEE CELE 


Why a Young Man Going Abroad Should 
not Marry before he Starts. 


JoHN was going out to one of the colonics ta 
seek his fortune. He had been engaged to Lucy 
for a year or so. Just before setting off he marricd 
her, took hor to her mother’s, and left her there 
when he sailed away. 

He argued tha’ it would help and inspire him tc 
know that he had a wife to work for. And when 
he had got a cosy little home ready, and otherwise 
“ made good,” it would be so much easier to serd 
for Mrs. John to come out to her husband than 
to arrange for Miss Lucy to undertake a long 
voyage to be married or to go home and fetch her. 

t sounded rather nice. But the marriage took 
place ovor ten years ago, and Mrs. Jolin is stil! 
waiting to go out to her husband. 

For he never ‘“ made good.” He proved a 
failure. And all these years sho has been waiting 
and eating her heart out until girlhood’s hope has 
grenged into the dull despair of a lonely woman. 
A wife and yet no wife. Tied to a man thousanda 
of miles away, whom she may nevor see again. 

Shall they marry before he goes? It is a ques- 
tion which has often to be answered nowadays, 
when so many young men go to the Colonics leaving 
girls behind them. 

In fairness it must be allowed that Joln’s casa 
was an extreme one. Tho knowledge that a wife 
was waiting for him, trusting in him, has often 
helped a young fellow to do better than he would 
have done otherwise. 

But is such a marriage fair to the girl ? 

Supposing the wife left behind is living with hee 
own people, she is bound to be very lonely. She 
is a wife apart from her husband. She is in a 
false position, without a home of her own. She 
has to bear all her husband's anxicties and dis- 
Anpotainecs without being able to share his 

ifo. 

And again, supposing—only supposing —that she 
comes to realise that she has made a dreadful 
mistake ? When “ho” gocs away the husband 
and wife who marry only to part are generally Loth 
young. Oftener than not the girl is in her early 
twentics. 

As the years go by and she becomes a woman 
her ideals change. She wants to be loyal: 
she reproaches herself for every doubting thought 
that makes her heart heavy. But she cannot help 
herself. 

The man who has gone away grows less and less 
to her, almost a stranger. She discovers that 
what she thought love. was only a passing fancy. 
And she meets ‘* Mr. Right ’’"—the man she could 
love and be happy with. 

But she must not listen. She is fettered to the 
man far away. for whom she no longer cares. When 
ho sends for her she must go to him, although she 
may go fearfully. 

Nor docs tiis sort of marriage always do the man 
good cither. Ho has been given his prize boforo 
winning it. He knows that the girl belongs to him. 
However long he is in making a home for her, ho 
cannot lose her. And this knowledge brings with 
it the danger that he may slacken. 

That is bad for the man—and worse for the wife. 
No self-respecting girl wants a man to bo forced to 
accept her as a bad bargain because he married 
her in a hurry years before. 

If a girl is worth anything, she is worth waiting 
and working for. Special circ::mstances may justify 
them marrying betore he gocs away alone. It 
gives him the right to help her while they are 
separated. But in most cases it is better and more 
fair to wait. Then they are both free; there will 
be no peril of a falling bond on either side, The 
girl will be sure, then, that she cannot be a drag 
on the man. 

She car love him and encourage him and wait: 
for him because she chocses to, and not because 
she is compelled. 

If he isn't satisfied with that, he’s not the safe 
kind of man to marry before he gocs ! 


-————w feo - 

Wirey: “D'ye know you're growing quite 
handsome, hubby ?” 

Hubby: ‘ Yes; it’s a way IT have when it gets 
anywhere near your birthday." 


(See page 312,* 
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‘knocked a tram over? ” 
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Our Courfs 


Little Incidents from the Daily Papers that Have 
Caused the Courts to Laugh. 


—— 


Firet Blow. 

“Tus is what I call « preventive application,” said 
Alderman Huggett at Tottenham. “ You've come 
here for a summons because you think if you don't 
the other man will.” 


Keeping It Up: 
“You are old enough to know better,” the Acton 
trate remarked sternly to an old man who 
smiled broadly when charged with being drank. 
“« Yes, I know, but it was my birthday,” he replied. 


I Don’t Think ! 

Aman who broke away from the custody of a police 
officer explained at Old Street Police Court, that he 
did not wish to escape, adding, “I only did it as I 
thought I might get to the police-station before the 


policeman.” 
Misunderstood. 

Policeman, at Willeeden Police Court: “I saw the 

oe leading @ horse under the influence of 
nk.” 

Clerk: “ Was the horse drunk ?” 

P.C.: “No, the prisoner.” 

Clerk; “Then why don’t you say so?” 


When The Clock Stops. 

“Do you get your bread and butter—on 
tick?” asked the magistrate at the Marylebone 
County Court. 

“Yes,” said the jeapeent debtor, “ but the 
clock stops occasionally. 

“Pay six shillings a month,” said the magistrate. 


Slightly Different. 

Constable at Wood Green: “ Defendant collided 
with several people, and eventually knocked a pram 
over.” 

Magistrate: “Good gracious. Do you say he 


Constable ; “ No, your worship, a pram.” 


I Want Money! 

Producing a letter written by her husband, a 
woman asked the Willesden magistrate for a sum- 
mons against him for desertion. 

The Magistrate (reading): “ Why, this is very 
affectionate. He calls you his dear wife, and sends 
six kisses for the baby.” 5 

The Wife: “ Yes, that’s all he will send, unless I 
have a summons.” 

She was granted a summons. 


Already Seen To! 

‘Wearing the fashionable face-extinguisher hat 
with many feathers, a woman pleaded guilty at 
Willesden to being drunk, 

The constable told the magistrate that she had 
forgotten where she lived, and knocked at every door 
in a street half a mile long. When he arrested her 
she had in her ion a considerable amount of 
at a bottle of whisky, and a syphon of soda 
water. 

The Magistrate; “You are fined five shillings, 
and, if I were you, I should leave the whisky 
behind.” 

A police officer (with emphasis): “Oh, that’s all 
right, your worship! It’s at the police-station.” 


KEEPS HIM STILL. 


A wgrvovs or fidgety horse causes much loss of time 
and no little danger when being clipped. Where such 
animals have to be dealt with frequently, the cage 
ahown here is almost invaluable. Four stout posts are 
let into the ground wide enough apart to admit a 

horse. The ts 
: are dcseglionad 
- pieces, 
with 
a series of holes 
directly opposite 
each other, into 
which the bolts 
for adjusting the 
cross-beams are 
thrust. The cross- 
beams, in turn, 
are bored to a 
diameter of 2) 
: inches to 3 inches, 
throngh which are thrust tough staves to prevent 
the horse from kicking. It will be secn that the 
dimensions of this cage can be altcred to suit the biggest 
cart-horse or tho smallest Shetland. The animal is 
held practically motionless without the least chance of 
injury. 


We pay 2s. 6d. for every 


WreEk £xDINa 
Dec. 22, 1910, 


‘Fresh [acl 


About Things of Interest that Appear in the 
Newspapers. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


AFTER THE SHOUTING. 
What Becomes of Your Voting-papers. 


Aryrer all the shouting and excitement of the 
elections has died away, what becomes of the 


millions of ballot-papers that have meant so much Now that M had wah Iie Varltersontith 
at the moment they were out and were 80 | it 7a aay ge Ae mp ee Reis Ree are 
mech ‘wate ‘a few hours later? They are =< ei in the world without one—China 


bid 9 some might oe ene dur Fit for 
avers compdenily ng lite ey have 


and mem! 


mae 


Dunine the great anti-corn-law agitation of seventy 
ago, there were no fewer than five general 
elections in seven years. 


The ing-officer borrows one or more sacks 
from the local post-office and stuffs them with 


every scrap of paper connected with the election: | Avrzn ‘the abolition of the Lords in 1649 a single- 
ballot papers, counterfoils, wasted ps: and | chamber Parliament existed till 1657, when the Upper 


eg books. After he has got ‘heat sone or | House was re-established. 
ily packed, 


up to London, —= 

i P Tue most tremendous governmental change effected 
to the office of the Clerk of the Crown in Old Palace tis any sleclon of = sa ace oF cig 
which converted a Unionist majority of 74 into a 
Coalition majority of 356. 


———— 


tiny acing co ofl Spe ra | guy Anan Govern ode it 
: ocean-going passenger steamers mus tted wit 
bags arrived last year on # trolley. The Clerk of | Vireless telegraphy apparatus. Austria {s the first 


em all shot into his 


the Crown has t receiving 
his office, and there they 


chamber, a cellar beneath 
lie for a year and a day. 
As there are about seven million loo 
the amount of chose, room requires is considerable. 
Over this election the Clerk the Crown has been 
somewhat perturbed, for a year has not yet é 
since the General Election. He must, there- 
fore, for a short time, store two sete of sacks, and 
he has had to apply to the Board of Works for 


more room. . et 

At the end of the year the sacks are sent over 
to the Stationery Office, which, amongst ite other 
work, has to superintend the destruction of waste- 
paper. The Stationery Office send the sacks to 
the Battersea borough destructor, and here, under 
careful supervision, every scrap of paper is shot 
out of the sacks fito the furnace. 


Ffclure Fars 


A READY RAT-CATCHER. 


Tax following is a simple device for ing rats, 
and bas the additional advantage of Mine Karmen to 
fowls and other domestic animals. Get spring; 
hazel-stick about: four-feet long, dry it th ly 
then aries ‘ into the 
ground. C) , A, 
cut a tek lke Bick 
level with the point of B. 
A must be long enough to 
leave the point, B, about 
four noe oe the 
groun e trigger is 
a slice of wood, about 
six inches long, cut 
wedge-shaped at C, to 
fit nitch in the peg, A, 
and split sufficiently to 
hold wire. The snare 
iteelf is a slip-knot of 
brass wire (a penny coil 
will make a number of 
anares) looped large 
enough to inclose a rat. 
The end of the noose is 
passed into the split, 
which holds it, and is then 
tied to the middle of the 
trigger. A string connects the trigger with the top of the 
stick, and keeps it bent. Itis best to set the trap at right 
angles to the “ runs ” which are easily recognised. The 
catching of the rat in the noose inoeke the trigger out 
of the nitch, and up go hazel-stick and rat together. 


European State to 


e compulsory the adoption of 
this precaution. 


ee 


Ar the last General Election the polling was heavicr 
than ever before. , Of 7,212,337 electors in contested 
constituencies, 6,667,810 voted. This works out at 
between 92 and 93 per cent., as compared with the next 
highest ratio of 77 per cent. in 1906. 


Now that the payment of M.P.’s {s again being 
mooted, it is interesting to note that Hull was the last 
borough in England to keep up the old custom— 
once universal. Payment, however, was not in money, 
but in kind—a barrel of herrings annually. 


Tam new battleship which 1s to be laid down at 
Portemouth is to be called the Royal George. The 
first man-of-war to be so named sank at her moorings 
at Spithead, in 1782, when some 600 persons perished, 
including Admiral Kempenfelt, her commander. 

Ir is worthy of note that the policeman’s weekly 
hich was recently sanctioned by Act of 


: “a create for some 
time a boroughs— ‘ 


fottingham, New- 

wansea, and Cardiff. 
‘Tae man who buys the Island of Lewis, now for sale, 

will with it the most wonderful prehistoric monu- 

ment in the British Isles. It is composed of huge 

single stones, like Stonehenge, but is much larger, its 
und area covering a space equal to that of St. Paul's 
thedral. 


———_ 


- tae craze for moleskin as a fashionable fur has made 

lad the heart of one humble member of the King’s 
frouschold. This is the royal mole-catcher, who 
“‘ hunte” in Windsor Great Park, and whose principal 
income—hie wage is only £1 a week—is derived from 
the sale of the pelts of the little animals he kills. 


Tue latest fad is to dub Mr. Rockefeller a billionaire. 
This is sheer nonsense. He is not 8 billionaire, and 
can never be one, a fact which becomes at once ap- 

nt if we contrast the difference between million 
and a billion in seconds. A million seconds is between 
eleven and twelve days; a billion seconds {s ovcr 
30,000 years. A billion is a million millions. 
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KEEPS THE CARPET FLAT. 

On-cioTH and ia phe laid along stone or tiled 
passages are &@ source 0 trouble and even danger unless 
the ends are fastened down. Nails cannot be employed 
| as they will not enter the floor. A convenient way to 
keep the carpets from curling up is to inclose their 
ends in a piece of 
lead. A strip of 
sheet lead, six 
inches wide and 


—— so 
FOR PIPE SMOKERS. 
Some pipe smokers grip the mouthpiece of their 


pipe so firmly with their teeth that the vulcanite is as the 
soon bitten ‘ough on both sides, as at A. Constant |. a " width, 
A! use enlarges the holes, | is nt in the 

‘ and the pipe smokes| middle to form a 

wet and hot. ‘Then, it| trough, like A. 

A either lies unheeded in|:The carpet is 
Hi the pipe-rack, or, bein in this, 

a good one or an old | and the lead then 

favourite, has a new} hammered flat 


mouthpiece fitted to it. 

There is really no need 

B to fit a new mouthpiece. 

Cut off the tip of the 

stem at the dotted line and pare ‘down the top and 

bottom sides so that a ridge is formed at the end, see 

B. You thus have a mouthpiece that is practically 
equal to a new one. 


asat B. Foursets 
of holes are ,then 
‘ pierced through the lead and carpet. Insert in these 
: short lengths of copper bell wire, and twist up tight 
on the under side, and hammer flat. These ties will 
hold the carpet to the lead and the weight of 
Sa lead will keep’ the carpet fiat when it is 
ai 


accepted picture par. Address envelopes to the Page Six Editor. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 22, 1910. 


—_ -- -—— 


TOOTH ROBBERS. 


EEECESEEECESEECEE CE CEE EC CEEE 
How He Steals Your Health and Money. 


THe quack dentist—or dental quack, which- 
ever you like to call him—is a man who sete up 
in the business of extracting teeth without having 

the proper examinations to make him 
qualified. In some cases he runs his business 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
OUR “KNOWLEDGE TESTS.” 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 3. 
(1) DEVOLUTION. 
The prize of 10s. Gd. for the best explanation of the 
term “ Devolution” has been awarded to George T. Ball, 


30 Crosby Road, Newton Road, Manchester, who sub- 
mitted the following : 
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NO MORE CINEMA FIRES. 


SSSSEEES EEE SEES SECEE ceccceeet™ 


How the Public is Protected at the Popular 
Picture Palace. 

TnrexE or four years ago the cinematograph was 
still almost a novelty, and picture palaces as es- 
tablished places of entertainment were unknown. 
Now their number is increasing with great rapidity 


as honestly as he can, but in most cases he is 
merely out for the money. 

Most of you have at one time or other had to 
pay a visit to someone who claims to be able to 
draw teeth. What was your expericnce ? 

It is very difficult for an ordinary person to 
distinguish between the real dentist and the 
swindling quack, for, whereas the latter may do 
anything -he likeseto attract business except call 
himself a ‘‘ dentist’? or a “dental surgeon,” the 
former is bound by etiquette not to advertise or 
even to exhibit a show case at his door. 

The great risk of putting yourself in the hands 
of 8 quack is that the chances are his object will 
be to take out as many teoth, sound and unsound, 
as he can in order to sell you cheap artificial teeth 
on the instalment plan. At the same time he will 
probably do an enormous amount of damage to 
your jaws and ae by tearing them, even if he 
does not actually poison you with dirty instru- 
ments, 


Their Way of Working. 

The authorities have recently been making 
inquiries all over the United Kingdom as to the 
extent of this terrible traffic, and a report has 
recently been presented to Parliament. 

From this report it ag that in a very large 
number of districts, in fact in most places where 
it is referred to at all, the practice of dental surgery 
by unqualified persons is reported to be assuming 
larger proportions. 1t exists in several forms: 

There is the chemist, qualified or unqualified, 
who undertakes this class of work, and whose 
dental practice is sometimes very large. 

Dental Companies, Hygienic and other Institutes 
do a large amount of dental surgery, largely 
through agents. They canvass from house to 
house, and charge fees as high as qualified dentists, 
Patients Visited at Home. 

Many unqualified dental firms make poriodical 
tours of the towns, advertising the particulars 
of their visit in the local Press beforehand, and 
hiring consulting-rooms, e.g., at a hotel, for the 


occasion. 

Unqualified dentists, often advertising ‘‘ American 
Dentistry,” settle in a district, and occasionall 
build up a large practice. They sometimes visit 
patients at their own homes and administer cocaine. 

The public are to a large extent misled as to 
the qualifications of unqualified dentists. While 
their cards are carefully drawn up so that they do 
not call themselves dentists in so many words, the 
signs ‘Teeth,’ ‘ Dental Room,” &c., appear 
to be regarded by a great number of people as 
quite a sufficient guarantee to tho public of the 
person using such a sign. 


Huge Profits from Artificial Teeth. 

Dental companics make almost their entire 
profit out of the sale of artificial teeth. The object 
of the quatified dentist, having a due sense of his 
duty, is to preserve for further uso all teeth that 
can be saved. In practice, dental companics 
sacrifice on an enormous scale both healthy teeth 
and teeth that. might be saved, to the detriment 
of the public. Ill-fitting false teeth aro often 
supplied. 

Cases of poisoning are reported to have occurred 
after the injection of cocaine, of the effects of 
which the extractors have no technical knowledge. 
The dirty and careless methods employed by many 
quacks in extracting teeth are very harmful and 
are strongly condemned. 

We frequently get letters from readers who 
have suffered at the hands of unscrupulous quacks, 
especially in cases where they have signed agree- 
ments to buy teeth on the instalment plan, 
found, after paying about half the money, that 
the branch has been shut up and the agont bolted. 

If any of our readers have been badly treated 
by any qsack or dental company or hygienic 
institute, they should write at once to the Editor 
of Af. A. P., who will do his best to give them advice 
and assistance. He is waging war strenuously 
against these dangerous humbugs. 


Many words leave another word when the alternate lett 


“Devolution” is the policy of creating local 
Parliaments for the four divisions of the United 
Kingdom, for the management of local as distinct 
from Imperial affairs. 

(2) THE BARRING CLAUSE (in Music-Hall 

Engagements). 

The winner wn this contest was E. Phillips, 25 


Seymour Street, Splotlands, Uardiff, to whom the prize 
of 108. 6d. has been sent. 


The explanation he gare 
was as follows : = 2 

When artistes are engaged at a certain music-hall, 
a clause is inserted in the contract to prevent them 
appearing at rival halls within a specified radius, 
the management contending that it would prejudico 
their drawing powers and that the receipts would 
suffer if the area were not thus defined. 


(3) BELTED EARL. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. was won by J. A. AM. Dennison, 
Savondale Place, Edinburgh, who sent the following 
explanation : 

From Saxon times down to 1615, a newly-mado 
Earl was invested with hia dignity by the girding or 
“belting” on of his sword. This belting was thon 
declared unnecessary, and, later, was dispensed with 
by a clause in the potent until to-day it is only recalled 
by tho phrase itself. 

(@ PYLON. 

The explanation selected as the best was submitted 
by Mrs. Gardner, 45 Anerley Road, Upper Norwood, to 
whom the prize of 10s. Gd. has been sent. The successful 
competitor wrote as follows : 

There are two meni. It originally signified 
the building on either side of the entrance to an 

tian temple. Tho modern meaning of Pylon 
is the erection with flag on top which, on aviation 
grounds, marks out course, outside of which aviators 
must keep during competitions. 
(3) YELLOW PRESS. 

Joseph Mason, The Willows, Olive Mount, Birken- 
head, was the winner of the prize of 10s. Gd. for the best 
explanation of the phrase, ‘ Yellow Press."’ The following 
was his definition : 

This term was originally applied to the ultra sensa- 
tional class of American, and particularly Now York 
journals, which were printed on paper of a ycilow tint. 
This description, or nickname, has now been extended 
to all journals of an unscrupulously sensational type. 


(6) THE LOWER HOUSE OF CONVOCATION. 


Peter's Road, St. Albans, whose erplanation was as 
follows : 

The Lower House of Convocation is a body of church- 
men mecting at intervals to discuss Church affairs. 
Convocation is divided into two provincial synods, 
Canterbury and York, each divided again into the 
“ Upper House,” consisting of Archbishop and Bishops, 
and the * Lower House,” consisting of Deans, Arch- 
deacons, and Proctors. 


THIS WEEK’S CONTEST. 

You will often sce. when reading a speech or an 
article, that some word or phrase is used which, though 
easily understood by most, is not to be found in the 
dictionary. 

In our everyday conversation, too, wo are in the 
habit of employing phrases which would cause us no 
little trouble to define properly. 

You are probably familiar with every word in the 
following list. 

Nevertheless, we will give half-a-guinca to readers 
who send in the best dofinition in ordinary, common- 
sense language of any one of the words or phrases : 

(1) Constitutional Government 

(2) Sine qua non. 

(3) Devil's Advocate. 

(4) Trust (commerciul ser se). 

(5) Iron Law of Wage. 

(6) Accessory after the Fact. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and preciso a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed filty words—and attach 
your name and address. . . 

You may scnd in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but cach must be written on @ soparato 
postcard. . . 

Address your pestcard to tho “ Test’ Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 18 Henrietta Strect, London, 
W.C., to arrive not later than Thursday, December 
22nd. 


The prize of 10s. 6d. was won by H. Hill, 1 St. | 


all ovor the country, and it is interesting to-know 
the precautions which are taken to insure the 
safety of the audiences who daily flock to these 
popular places of amusement. 

Fire ‘is undoubtedly the chief source of possible 
danger, the picture films being so highly inflammable 
that their careless use might le to terrible 
disasters. 

At the beginning of this year the Cinematograph 
Act came into force to control the proper working 
of these exhibitions, and the rules which owners 
of picture palaces now have to observe are of a 
very stringent nature. 

A Licence Every Year. 

All premises in which the exhibitions are given 
have to be licensed yearly by the County Council 
of the place in which they are situated, and anyone 
who means to apply for a licence has to start by 
giving a week's notice to the council and to the 
police of the district. 

This is done in order to allow the authorities 
to have the premises inspected, and in most cases 
before a licence is granted plans are produced to 
the authorities who grant the licences, fully ex- 

| plaining how the buildings are arranged, what the 
seating accommodation will be, the exits, the 
precise position of the cinematograph itself, and the 
number and nature of the fire-extinguishing ap- 
pliances. 

In many towns the power to grant these licences 
has been put in the hands of the magistrates sitting 
at the ordinary police-court, and a licen<e is asked 
for in open court just in the same way as application 
may be made for transfers of public-house licences, 
and anyone interested may appear before the 
Bench to oppose the application, if they think fit. 
Damp Biankets Must be Handy. 

The rules say that “adequate fire-oxtinguishing 
appliances” have to be provided, and the meaning 
of this is left somewhat to the discretion of the 
magistrates, but at the very least they must include 
the provision of a damp blanket, two buckets of 
water, and a bucket of dry sand, and in buildings 
regularly used for cinematograph exhibitions there 

l must be a proper supply of hand-grenades or similar 
portable fire extinguishers. 

Very elaborate are the regulations applying to 

| the operating box, in which the cinematograph 

machine is worked. It must be made of or lined 

with fire-resisting material, and have a similarly 

constructed self-closing door. 

Even the opening for the throwing of the 
pictures from the machine on to the screen must be 
as small as possible, and constructed so as to be 
automatically closed either from inside or outside 
the box. If there is any means of ventilating the 
box, it must not communicate directly with the 
auditorium, and the box must be guarded by a 
barrier or similar protection to prevent the publis 
from coming in contact with it at all. 
£5 a Day Fines. 

If the lighting of the building can be controlled 
at all from inside the box, it must be possible to 
control it separately from outside as well. 

Even the working of the films, and the drums 
or boxes on which they are rolled, are the subject 
of very precise regulations, but these sound very 
intricate to anyone who is not a skilled cinemato- 
graph operator. Films not in use at the moment, 
if remaining in the operating room, must be 
placed in closed metal boxes. 

Either electric light or limelight must be used 
for showing the pictures, and to guard ayainsb 
flaws the apparatus has to be inspected once during 
every performance, if electricity is employed. Any 
breach of the Act or Rules may be punished by a 
fine running up to twenty pounds, and a continuance 
of an offence may cost a further five pounds a day, 
to say nothing of the possibility of the licence being 
at once revoked. 

Such fines would take the profit off a great many 
performances, apart from the loss of confidenco 
which would be felt by the public, and one 
may fairly assume that every care is taken to 
conform to these stringent regulations. 


--. 
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Most of us 


My Nolebook 


THE VALUE OF LITTLE THINGS. | 
or another 


have kept o birthday-book. I think such books 
—scrapbooks, diaries, anything that helps towards 
individuality in life are wise things to cultivate. 
They are bound to make an impress on one’s 
future career. 

We have just published from this office an in- 
teresting little pocket volume called the ae | 


Scout’s Birthday Book. The first thing I did,. 


of course, was to turn up my own birthday, 

I Lag ey eee ~ = — 

“ The t+ has m i a recognised 
institution ‘f our country; he has made hémeelf, 
that is the point—Sm R. BapEn-PowELt.”* 

How few people make themselves and how few 
ever do any little thing towards it? At a time 
when Baden-Powell was shut up in Mafeking I 
started preaching the gospel of youthful self-help. 
I was an unpicturesque novice as a teacher, I 
didn’t understand the game aright, and so what I 
said fell, very largely, on deaf ears. 

But I did some good. I received thousands of 
letters from young people who were resolved to 
get on or get out, and quite a number of these 
young fellows are now better and bigger men. 

Every parent with a boy or a girl of any intelli- 
gence should give it some daily pleasurable task. 

The trouble generally is with the parents, who 
will not reason themselves down into the child’s 
small perceptive and receptive brain. 

The “ Boy Scout’s Birthday Book” holds out 
a good lesson in this respect. I that 
a? get a sixpenny copy of this book and do 


Once s day spend five minutes with the child 
expiants the motto and the author. The child 
will gradually get to look forward to this as a daily 
fairy story. 

Perh: it knows nothing about Baden-Powell, 
except that he is a Boy Scout. Tell it the truth. 

Tell it as much as you know, and if you find you 

know little, look B.-P. up in some reference 

book, so educate yourself also. 

As you go on day by day you will find how little 
you know about the things you think you know 
and the people whose names you know. 

For instance, take these points from the “ Birth- 
day Book” :— 

anuary 12.—What famous book did J. Chandler 
Harris write ? 

anuary 18.—Can you explain how a sundial 
tells the time ? 

January 28.—Who was Franklin, and for how 
many things was he famous ? 

There is a romance and a big amount of education 
in every one of these questions. Try them and 
see. Of course neither you nor your child will 
retain everything you or read, but if you 
retain some, that’s a good deal gained. 

Mrs. T. P. O’Connor has recently published her 
autobiography. It is an amazing human document, 
and I have read nothing for a long time that has 
a greater impression upon me, She says on 

» page : 

“T had a mind that wanted something more 
than just the ordinary gossip of Society, which 
bored me, even at a very early age. The only true 
kingdom of earth is the kingdom of a well-stored 
mind, that nobody can wrest away from you. 
Parliaments can rob a monarch of his crown and 
his possessions, but a king in exile can take his 
store of knowledge and his well-disciplined mind 
with him. And I do most bitterly t my 
want of education, and always have, and always 


will, 
THE EXCITING ADVENTURES OF | REYNOLDS 
THE REYNOLDS FAMILY. is a ficti- 
tious 


name, of 
course, but the rest of this story is quite true. 

Mr. Reynolds lives in a Sussex village, and was 
married about eight years ago. He was a steady 
young fellow, a blacksmith’s assistant, earning good 
wi where rent and living were cheap and wants 
= —— few. ‘iy 

a few mon ago he had progressed 
graltally in business and accumulated five children. 


You see, don’t you, that Mrs, Reynolds’ married 


I will give half-a-guinea to the readers who send the longest word that can be ao treated. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


life had been quite full of adventures? Any 
woman who reads this column, and who knows 
anything about children, and washing and scrubb: 
and sewing and cooking, anything about food an 
boots clothes, will understand that Mrs. 
Reynolds has had thoroughly adventurous time 
of it. 

Then a great pic adventure came upon her. Her 
husband went out of his mind a month or 80 ago, 
and was taken to an asylum. 

Anp Mrs, REYNOLDS’ ONLY SOURCE OF INCOME 
STOPPED. 

She had herself and five children to support on 
nothing. She had no friends to whom to appeal, 
but after a deal of trouble and delay the 
peri authorities allowed her six shillings a week. 

‘our shillings a week of this on rent. 

So, you see, Mrs. Reynolds is having quite an 
exciting time in trying to feed and clothe her 
family and herself on a halfpenny per head whee 

Of course this is not an isolated case. are 
quite » lot of Mrs. Reynoldses up and down the 
country. But when they come into your own 
immediate knowledge they do give your heart a 
wrench, don’t they ? 

‘And don’t think the adventures of the Reynolds 
family are at an end. . 

They are not. They are only just beginning. 

Somewhere about Christmas Mrs, Reynolds is 
going to have another baby. 

And also somewhere sbout Merry Christmas- 
time the landlord of Mrs. Reynolds is going to put 
her and her family, including the week or two old 
baby, right out on to the pavement because she 
won't be able to pay the rent. 

You mustn’t blame the landlord. That would 
not be fair. At first blush it sounds right to blame 
him, but then, you see, he also has a family to 
support. His income comes from his little bits of 
rent. He has been saving for years, and buying & 
house here and there to keep Ais wife and children. 
He isn’t big or rich enough to be a philanthropist 
when he only owns co! property. 

Please think over the adventures of the Reynolds 
family these next few days. Think of a mother 
with a bundle in her arms, and, if you can get it 
into your imaginative mind to do so, then also 
think of asking her to turn up a bit of her thin, 
unwashed cotton blouse and show you the head 
of the stupid Reynolds baby that came into the 
world to make more adventures in the Reynolds 


oa 
dismal story may distress you when you 
want to be merry. But you should feel some sort 
of responsibility for your fellow-creatures, and I 
want to worry that idea into you. Any little 
Christmas gift you would like to send me for the 
Reynolds family I will faithfully place. 

Prerer KEaryY. 


* Brrexs ought to wear glasses.” 

“T should think so. Why, yesterday he picked 
up my new cork pen-handle, cut off the tip, and 
smoked it for half-an-hour, and then said I'd given 
him the worst cigar he’d ever had in his life.” 

— oo 
APPROPRIATE. 

Scene: A Sunday school boys’ class 
lady in command. a he ita 

“Now, my boys,” said she, ‘I want each of you 
to subscribe something towards the mission to the 
Cariboos. I shall hand around the box, and as 
each of you contribute you will, I hope, say some 
appropriate text. Now, Charlie, you should show 
‘ food Tek a diva 

ereupon & ly: urchin ste for- 
ward, drop) in his coin, and i. ap is 
ae to ad than to receive.” 
nm another contributed a co i 

‘Waste not, want not.”* a See 

_ , ad tea eel of order, but it 
was fairly capped by o eo ge who 
evidently parted with his penny wi extreme 
reluctance, for, as he drop it into the box, he 
murmured, “A fool his money are soon 
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Some Special Pars About All Sorts of Sports 
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Ar a Brixton rink reeently a boxing match was 
fought on skates. 


Tae youngest professional footballer is Foord, 
of Chelsea, the schoolboy international. He is sixtcen 
years of age. 

Tommy Burns is to return to the ring. He will 
probably box Sam Langford in London carly next 
year. g the last few months Burns has been 
amusing himeelf playing baseball and lacrosse in 
Canada. 


Rooss, the famous goalk r, who recently badlv 
injured his arm, is so valued a player that on one 
oceasion when he was to play for Stoke, having missed 
his train, the club chartered a special train for his 
exclusive benefit. 


Mr. V. F. S. Crawrorp, the Leicestershire County 
cricketer, recently sailed for Ceylon. The county 
has thus lost one of ite best and most popular 
players. 


A MoTor-BICYCLE of the extraordinarily light weight 
of 551b. was exhibited at the recent Olympia Show. The 
weight reduction has been achieved by simplifying 
the mechanical parts. 


Ivon Moraar, the famous Rugby forward, has a 
record that probably cannot be equalled by any 
forward of the day. So far this season he has scored 
in every match in which he has played. 


WHEN two pike t in Ireland recently were 
opened, one was fo to contain a perfectly new 
nailbrush without a bristle missing, the other a soda- 
water bottle and a cake of scented soap. 


Ima Consett, the well-known borer, prophesies 
that boxing will soon be a lost art, unless present-day 
referees change their tactics. He contends that there 
is too much clinc fn boxing nowadays, and too 
little attention is paid to science. 


Iris interesting to note that Zbysco, in spite of his per- 
formance at the Stadium, still continues to call himself 
the champion of Europe. He is at present negotiating 
with a view to meeting Gotch early in the new year, and 
for that purpose has lodged £2,000 with his manager. 


Grora Hackenscummpt is also after his former 
conqueror, Frank Gotch, to wrestle him for a stake 
of £2,000. When Gotch beat Hackenschmidt a year or 
so back, considerable controversy was caused over 
the match, Gotch having been eaid to have won by 
twisting Hackenschmidt’s big toe. 


An attempt is being made in America to improve the 
physi ue of the school children by creating an interest 

walking. Contesta are arranged, and in one city 
4,000 boys and girls have won medals for the fifty and 
ono hundred which have to be walked in the 
course of three months. © 


Mr. Anmstroxe Drexzt, who holds the record for 
high-flying in an seroplane, once planed down from 
a great height at a rate of nearly eighty miles an hour, 
and narrowly escay left deaf for life, his car 
drums being so ted that he was quite deaf for 
some considerable time. 


J. C. C. Mans, a young American aviator, recently 
defeated the famous racehorse, My Southern Boy, 
in a mile race. Those who supported tho horse, 
however, contend that it was not a fair test, as owing 
to the high wind the aviator could not control his 
machine, and cut many corners. 


On many of the Continental golf links, whcre the 
caddies are always very young teva of from seven to 
twelve years old, there is a lormed “ Master of the 
Caddies,” who carries a stout cane, and whose duty 

castigate on the spot those who 
prove unruly or “ cheek” ths players. 


Ar Sleaford Fair the other day a man patronised a 
shooting-ground where clay pigeoa were tho 
attraction, and was fined ten shillings for using firc- 
arms without having a gun licence. Amateur marks- 
men are now nervously ep whether the same ruls 
holds good as regards the ordinary shooting-gallerics 
to be seen at most fair grounds. 


Le 
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The Rev. Robert J. Patterson tells Mr. P. Double- 
you the Whole History of the Great Movement 
he Founded. 


TE movement which the Rev. Robert J. Patter- 
son, of Armagh, founded is known officially as the 
“ Protestant Total Abstinence Union.” 

“That,” says Mr. Pattcrson, ‘is the polite name 
of it. Icall it the ‘Catch-my-Pal Movement,’ and 
by that name it is known all over Ireland. 
Superior people have told me that it is vulgar, 
but I am making no apologies for it. The move- 
ment is as old as Christianity itself. 

““T was in Armagh eighteen years,” he continued, 
“ and almost as soon as I began my ministry there 
I was impressed by the magnitude of the drink evil. 
It bossed the city. I am ashamed to say that it 
was one of the most drunken towns in Ireland. 

“Well, for years I laboured for temperance in 
the old way, and I soon got a name as a temperance 
crank. I gave the pledge to thousands, but it 
didn’t scem much good. In fact, I may as well 
confess that after a while I fairly loathed the sight 
of a man coming to my manse to take the pledge. 


Men in Trouble Came. 


“ They didn’t come because they wanted to stop 
the drink. They came because they had lost 
their jobs or had got into a mess of some sort. 
Often the employers told a man that if he would 
go to Mr. Patterson and take the pledge he would 

et his job back. Of course that kind of man 

idn’t keep it long. My efforts proved so fruitless 
that I began to ask myself if I were really in 
earnest. Maybe I wasn’t in those days. 

“Then came the wonderful thing. On the even- 
ing of Tuesday, July 13th, 1909, I was going home 
to my house, and I noticed a group of six men 
leaning against a lamp-post nearly opposite. One 
of thom—a decent labouring man named John 
Elliott—left the others and walked on past me as 
if he didn’t intend to speak. Then he stopped and, 
es I passed, said, ‘ There's a wheen (few) of fellows, 
your reverenco, that ought to take the pledge.’ 

“‘ Heaven must have inspired me at that moment, 
for it flashed across me that here was the chance I 
had been waiting for. 

“Come on, John, my lad,’ said I, and I took 
him by the arm and back we both went. 

“© ¢ John here says you ought to take the pledge,’ 
says I, and they agroed that it wouldn't be a bad 
thing, but they hung back a bit. 

“?Oh, we couldn’t do it to-night, your reverence,’ 
said one. 

“Don’t go so fast there,’ says I. ‘I wasn't 
going to ask you to tako it to-night, and I wouldn't 
give it to you if you wanted it. I want you all to 
come to my manso next Friday night, and take 
it together.’ 


All Alcoholic Drinks Barred. 


“You sce, the idea had come to me that if I 
could get the six of them to take the pledge together 
I would be creating a sort of public opinion that 
would make each of them ashamed to break it. 

“ After a lot of argument ahey agreed to come, 
and I went home, and I think I never prayed as 
hard as I did between that Tuesday and that Friday. 
On the great night, when I was sitting in my study — 
waiting vory nervously, I'll admit—I heard a knock 
at the door, and I ran out, and there was John 
Ellictt with his five men. I can tell you I was 
glad. I took them in and gave them the pledge 
that I had devised. This is it: 

“© For God and home and native land, I hereby 
promise to abstain from all alcoholic beverages, 
and to get as many others as I can to do the same." 

“That last claueo is the secret of it all. I gave 
those men something to do, and before they left 
the house I made them all promise to come back 
the next Friday night with six more men. 

“ Well, I had an anxious week, and about 8.15 
thore was a knock, and there was John Elliott 
alone. My heart went down. ‘ Your reverence,’ 
he asked, ‘what time did you say wo were to 
come ?’ 

“© Come at once, John,’ I said, and he ran across 
the road and back he came with eleven men. 


Words must be Enslish and in the dictionary. 


Every man of the lot had caught his pal. 
week there were thirty-two men 
study. 

_ “Some of the biggest blackguards and drunkards 
in the town were there. One of them hadn't been 
sober for aed years except six months that he 
was in gaol. gave them the pledge, and there 
and then we founded the Armagh City Protestant 
Total Abstinence Union. 

“When we grew a little bigger we changed the 
‘City ’ to ‘County,’ then we dropped the first two 
words of the title altogether, ail month ago we 
had over 130,000 enrolled members. After that we 
met in the schoolroom attached to my church, and 
I tell you they were wonderful meetings. 

“Time was when I wouldn't give the pledgo to 
a drunken man. Now I will, and gladly. Some of 
the truest men I have, took the pledge when they 
were drunk. And what a timo we had. Every 
man who took my pledge went out to catch his pal 
and bring him in, and if his pal was a drunken 
blackguard so much the better.” 

I asked Mr. Patterson what the actual result of 
the movement on the liquor trade was, but he 
declared that he couldn’t give any figures. As 
usual, however, he told a story to illustrate his 
point. 

“A fellow-ministcr,” he said, “went into a 
working-man’s cottage in a small town in County 
Down, and he said to the good woman: ‘ What docs 
all this talk about ‘‘ Catch-my-Pal”’ mean *’ 

“¢ There’s what it means,’ sho said, pointing to 
a big dish of butcher’s meat on the table. ‘It 
means that we have meat every day instead of 


1, 0 


bones one day a week. 


Next 
in my 


“I srg they have taken the seven a.m. train off 
this line. Do you miss it ?”? asked one suburbanite 
of another. 

“I miss it, certainly, but not so often as I used 
to whicn it was on.” 


ee 3 


Mepicat StupENt: “ What did you opcrate on 
that man for?” 

Eminent Surgeon: “ Two hundred pounds.” 

Mcdical Student : “ I mean, what did he have ?”* 

Eminent Surgeon: “ Two hundred pounds.” 


ee ee 


Tue minister had just been giving the class a 
lesson on the Prodigal Son. At the tinish, to test 
what attention had been paid to his teaching, ho 
asked: “Who was sorry that the Prodigal had 
returned ?” 

The most forward youngster in the class breath- 
lessly answered : ‘‘ The fatted calf !’* 


— er ee 


Wire: ‘“ How people gazo at my new dress, 1 
presume they wonder if I’ve been shopping in 
Paris.” 

Husband: “More likely they wonder if I’ve 
been robbing a bank.” 


eo fo 


Youncty : “ Did you ever notice that the matri- 
monial process is like making a call? You go to 
adore, you ring the belle, and you give your namo 
to the maid.” 

Cynicus: ‘‘ Yes, and then you're taken in.” 


THE BEST 


XMAS BOX 


Is a TRIPLETS Prize. 
£2,114 18s. 6d. NOW AWARDED IN THESE CONTESTS. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE AND HOW TO 


MAKE THEM. 


To make a “Tripict" 


of three words given below and add to it 


words which begin with the same letters as the words of the 
phrase you have chosen. These initial letters may be used in 
any order you like, and the words you think out should have 


some bearing on the phrase selected. Iti 
you add that are calicda “ Triplet.” 
The three phrases from which you are 


Triplets are as follows: 


Maud Reads Advertisements: Fred Throws Snowballs: 


The Christmas Postman. 


you take any one of the three phrases 


] PRO OO IIE 
| EXAMPLE TRIPLETS 
(Not to be Used). 


Phrase: 
Maud Reads Advertise- 
three additional ments 


Ezample: 
Rather Mild Amusement 


Phrase : 
s the three words Fred Throws Snowballs 


Example : 
| Sister Takes Plight 
| Phrase : 
| The Christmas Postman 


i Evample : 
| Tries Childrea’s Patience 


invited to make 


YOU MAY SEND TWO TRIPLETS FOR SIXPENCE. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1, Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. ‘Two ‘l'riplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. : 

2. When you havo filled up the entry form, cut it 
attach to it a posfal order 4 
envelope addressed tu the EDITOR, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 7 

3. Mark your envelope *‘ Triplets No. 27 


out, 


Peursin's Weekly, 


jor sizpence, and place it in an | 


ENTRY FORM. 


| thia three-fourths will be divided amongst all such 
} senders. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or nou-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

9, Ne correspondence will be entered into in connec 

| tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
10. Tho published decision is tinal, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 


TRIPLETS No. 27. 


in the top left-hand corner. 

4. ‘All attempts must arrive on or before No. of Postal Order ........0+0+ sassaseticavereunes esteaipenianesensacaeunaes | 

Thuraday, December 22nd. Sn 
5. Everyone who enters must send a postal 

order for 6d. with the entry form. The Phrase Selected cvecccccerscecsereees eeeeanens seeriosyeoeniniyen ipavaniods ite 

P.O. must be mado payablo to C. Arthur 

Pearson Ltd., and must be ‘* Triplet s.scsersseeecees danseasinnawn samanaaw semannae sauce caiicanine de oneste® 

crossed “& Co,'? a the 

manner shown in this ex- ‘ = 

ample. The narator aiast Phrase Selected ....-+r0 srs 5. Aaerebaw ews uenaenraessu senna ee 

be written in the space pro- ‘ 

vided on the entry form. Triplet c.cccccccrseeens Se rrr re ec 


Where one P.O. of higher 

value is sent to cover more than one entry 
form, the number of this P.O, must be 
written on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting 
ten per cent.), three-fourths will be divided 
amongst the senders of tho ‘en ‘Triplets 
which are considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of ilea 
will bo taken into consideration. If there 
are more senders than one of a Triplet thus 
selected by the adjudicators, a tenth part of 


Result of Triplets No. 24 will be 


Signed 
Address 


Mark postcards “Clip.” 


I agree’ to abide by the decision published in “+ Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
understanding, and I agree 


to abide by the printed conditions. 
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found on Page lil. of Red Cover. 


(See p. 312.) 
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'A Thrilling Boxing Story. 


Tne big hooter at the milf had just boomed out the | because of your age, 80 you must, £0. I’m sorry, 
welcome news that the hour for cessation of work had | but business is business, you know ! . 
“ Business!’ muttered Curly to himself as_he 


groped blindly for the door. ‘* Business—it’s bad 
business for me and _ those dependent on me. It's 
At the end of the file walked, « tall, broad-shouldered starvation and ruin, but T can't tell the missus ! I 
I must keep up the yarn that I'm 
dI can do it till the fiver runs out.” 
For the next fortnight Curly, with a well-feigned 
hac’ always lived a clean, cheerfulness, set out each morning to the work that 
{| no longer existed, and spent the day in the hopeless 


arrived. and almost immedititely a stream of hands 
began to issue from the docs and clatter across the 
flagstones to the gate. 


man whose silvery hair contrasted somewhat oddly couldn’ face her. 
with a youthful, merry face. * f 
hardly imagine that fifty yecrs had passed over his 
head, but Curly Roberts 
healthy life, and as he stepped out in the direction o 


home he laughed to think that he was grandfather to | quest that so man. ; 
the search for a job where no job exists, and every 
ff the fecling of despair at the door, 


several sturdy youngstcrs. 


The laugh, however, died away suddenly from his evening, shaking off th z 

lips, and a gloomy look settlecl over his face as he | he entered with a smile on his face to cheer up the 
} invalids who looked forward to his return, 

But £2 10s. remained of the five pounds—another 

fortnight and he would be compelled to confess that, 

It seemed hard, he reflected. after thirty years of | after thirty-five years’ servico with one firm, ho was 

endless striving to make both erds meet, that now he | onthe unemployed list, and that starvation stared them 


thought of the troubles and woxries that awaited him 
in the little cottage where ho amd his wife had reared 
their five children. 


in the face. 


should he faced with greater financial difficulties than 
when the bairns were young. * 


to remove her to more healthy surroundings; his 


citating him from work, and he and his three children 


the sudden failure of a Friendly Society had swept Railway Hotel. 
away the little hoard he and his wife had screwed from The proprietor, 
their weckly carnings to provide against their old age. | the pugilistic type, 


I'll get arise. I've been here long enough on the same 
wages to deserve a bit more.” 


rise coming along right away.” But when it struck 
him that good news of this description would have | you, 


w serious. —he was about 
dapper clerk, without looking up from his work, nodded 
Mr. Bradshaw wished to see him privately. 


of the firm must surely mean good news, but the words 
of the great man caused a chill to strike his heart. 


a trifle awkwardly.“ Thirty years, I believe ?” 
“ Thirty-five, sir,” corrected Curly. 


with a wry smile. “ And I think perhaps it would 


ing for work you'd know 

e bd ck? that it's almost impossible to 

66 ming tind a job of ay kind!” 
0. exclaimed Curly hopelessly. 
seen hundreds and hundreds 

per. 'S o’ strong young men rushing 

(@) after the meanest billets, and 


By SCUDAMORE JARVIS. 


To look at him one could | stillat the works, an 


As he sat over the fire one night gloomily starin 
But ill-luck had persistently dogged Curly Roberts into the glow, a thought which, phantom-like, ha 
during the last two years; his eldest daughter had occasionally flitted through his brain during the last 
developed consumption in service, and had returned fortnight, suddenly took shape and a glorious possibility 
to the family roof, a hopeless invalid with but few | sprang up before his eyes. Springing to his feet, he 
more months to live unless something could be done snatched up his cap 
“Where are you off to, Curly 2?” asked his wife, 

second son had met with a severe accident, incapa- | looking up from her work. 

“ Er—T'm just going out for a breath of fresh air,” 
were dependent on what Roberts could spare from his lied her husband glibly. and hurrying down the street 
meagre wage of twenty-tive shillings a weck ; and now ho disappeared through the saloon €ntrance of the 


a short, sturdy-looking individual of 

looked up in surprise, and was about 

“It's hard,” said Curly to himself, as he realised for | to point to the public bar, when Curly, speaking under 

the moment that he almost felt his years, “ but it’s the stress of great excitement, told him that he had 
no good crying over what can’t be helped, and perhaps called in on important business. 

“T heard you tell a chap the other night that you 

wished to know of someone in the district who'd take 

Roberts,” said the gatekeeper, looking out of his | on that heavy-weight from the pit-fields—Miner 
window as Curly passcd, * you re wanted up at the | Jackson, 1 think you called him,” said Curly hurriedly. 
office.” “Well, what of it?” asked the landlord grufily. 

“What did I say?” thought Curly. “Here's the | ‘ Are you going to?” 

“Yes,” said Curly earnestly.‘ I’m not poking’ fun at 
ImeanwhatI say. Lookatmy arm, and if that 
been imparted to him by the foreman, he suddenly | don't satisfy you, ask any of the chaps what knew me A 
to say twenty-five years ago, but 
He entered the office somewhat awkwardly, and the checked himself, and added—* at my prime. I fought 
seven battles in the ring without training and knocked 
to the deor of the inner sanctum and remarked that | my man out every time.” 
“Hm! You're a big, burly chap,” replied the 

Curly was distinctly nonplussed ; during his long | landlord, casting a professional eye over Curly’s figure : 
service he had only spoken to Mr. Bradshaw on two or | “ but you're old, man. You could never * come back,’ 
three occasions, and a private interview with the head | and you wouldn't last a round against a youngster.” 

“ Wouldn't 1?” burst out Curly. * 
barman of yours—the one that can scrap & bit—if he'll 
Roberts, you've been with us a long time.” he said, | take me on for a few rounds, and I'll show you.” 

The idea appealed to the publican, who, although 
the possibility of Curly mecting Miner Jackson never 

“ Thirty-five, is it? I'm! You're getting on in entered his head, was nothing loth to see a few rounds, 
years, like the rest of us, Roberts,” said the magnate, if only to witness the chagrin of the old man when he 
found how far away he was from his form of years 
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chap that’s done it so fur, and that's Fitzsimmons 
However, I'll see what I can do. There's lots “ 
sporting gents round here with more money than 
brains that might be inclined to put up a bit for tho 
fun o’ the thing, and if I can do it I'll let you know.” 

Curly walked home somewhat dejectedly—the 
publican’s last words were not encouraging, and 
though he knew that his mighty strength and wonderful 
stamina were still unimpaired by age, he doubted 
whether he could find other people to share his views 

The following evening, however, the damace | 
barman called to say that his master wished to seo 
Curly, and five minutes later he Jearnt, to his delight 
that backers had been found on the publican’s rev om. 
mendation, and that the fight would come off at the 
local hall in a fortnight’s time. 

“It's all fixed up,” said the landlord, shaking Curly 
by the hand ; “ and all you've got to do now is to train 
faithfully and try to give as good an account of yourself 
as you can, for the sake of the gents what have so 
kindly put up the cash. They ain't wanting to*make 
anything out of it, and if you win, the three hundred 
pounds is yours, so I'd advise you to win #f you can '” 

The ensuing fortnight saw Curly training hard 
there was a certain amount of surplus flesh to he 
worked off to get him into the pink of condition ; hut 
in the hands of the old pugilist he soon reduced his 
weight, and the day of the fight. despite his white hairs, 
he looked as fine a specimen of a brawny Englishman 
as one could wish to see. 

As Curly stepped through the ropes that evening a 
roar of cheers went up, for he was well known locally, 
and his grit in challenging a man so well known in the 
boxing world as Miner Jackson met with their entire 
approval. 

_ On the call of time he stepped into the centre of the 
ring, and as he displayed the enormous muscles of his 
arms and chest a murmur of admiration went through 
the audience—muscular development such as Curly 
Roberts’ was rare indeed, and the majority of the 
crowd, comparing his burly figure with the slighter 
build of Miner Jackson, felt assured that the fight was 
as good as won ; but older hands, looking at his silver 
hair, sighed. They had too often ‘scen the triumph of 
youth over age, and they experienced a feeling of 
sorrow at the probable downfall of the old champion 
at the hands of a mere stripling. 

A confident smile flitted across Miner Jackson s 
face as he touched Curly’s glove perfunctorily an‘ 
settled into a position of defence, but the swinging 
punch which he parried on his left arm told him tht 
the old man was not to be despised. ‘There was a for” 
behind the blow that at once brought up a blue bruise 
on the Miner's arm, and a man who can hit like « 
piston-rod is always dangcrous, whatever his condition 
or however little skill he possesses. 

The Miner, however, was famous for his activity and 
marvellous skill in evading punishment, and the firt 
round was an exhibition of brute strength rersus 
science, in which Curly Roberts, striving his utmost 
to bring off an effective blow, followed his nimble 
opponent round tho ring and learnt to his chagrin how 
extremely difficult it is to land a punch on an active and 
skilful opponent. 

Once, and once only during the first meeting did he 
reach the Miner's face, and the thud of the glove brought 
a low murmur of delight from the crowd. Meanwhile, 
the Miner, side-stepping, ducking, and blocking Curly’s 
blows, found repeated opportunities for retaliation. @ 
Roberts’ damaged face showed at the end of the first 
round. 

“It’s no good running after him and receiving 
everything he hands out to you,” said Curly’s second. 
as he sponged his face and chest. |“ Let him come tv 
you—he's qooneee and can do it.” 

Curly followed this advice, and, keeping the centre 
of the ring, he waited for his active antagonist. There 
was a grim look of determination on his rugged fi" 
that demanded caution on the part of the younger 
man, and, approaching carefully, he warily feinted 


“Tf you'd ever been hunt- 


“1 know what it  is—I’ve 


what sort of a chance have 
1 of getting one at my age ° a 

“Tm afraid there's no 
more to be said, Roberts,” 
replied Mr. Bradshaw, rising 
to show that the interview 
was at anend, ‘ We cannot 
employ you any longer 


good men have tried before— 


and rushed to the door. 


ou ask that 


better if you found some lighter and less dangerous | ago, and learnt with bitterness the truth of the old | with his left and brought his right across to Curly’s 


job. It's our rule to employ only young and active | saying that youth is ever victorious over old age. 
men here, and with the Employers’ Liability Act, the | What transpired in the backyard a few minutes later, 


ear with a terrific crash. 
Roberts staggered weakly under the impact of the 


risk of accidents when a man gets on in years makes it | however, caused the landlord to ponder deeply, and } blow, and the Miner, running in, slogged unmercifully 
impossible for us to keep on a man when he is no longer | when the barman had been revived by the rough-and- | with left and right. The blows, well-timed and well: 


titted for hard and risky work.” 
“I'm as strong and active as ever T was, sir.” burst 
out Curly. “ Look at that !’’—and he rolled up his 


ready method of thrusting his head into a bucket of 
water, he took Curly into his private citting-room. 
_. “Snakes alive, man,” he sai delightedly, “ I never | back towards the rope with the exultant Miner followin 


laced, landed with resounding thuds, and Curly. 
newildered avd stunned under the rain of punches. fell 


sleeve and displayed a massive arm knotted with | saw such a punch in my natural—beautiful—beautiful ! | him. 


muscle. 


years but havent my strength.” 
* ‘That's hardly the point,” said Mr. Bradshaw coldly. 


“I'm younger by far than half these | Oh, if I'd only had you in my hands twenty years ago, 
cigarette-smoking, weakly boys what are young in | we'd have swept the board.” 

But it’s not too late now!” burst out Curly, 
shaking with excitement. “I didn't try to hit the | over him, hit him where and when he liked, but the 


It looked as if the fight might end any second, for 
Roberts, enaperns and weakened, could offer no 
resistance to the blows, and the younger man, standing 


“There is a greater risk of accidents for men of your | barman—I only tapped him. If you'll manage to | veteran wa 
: 3 : y I im. s not beaten. The marv strength 
age, and the assurance compames demand a higher | put me in the ring with Miner Jackson, you'll sce me which had stood him in such good pee gma ain 


gp for employers’ liability. This being the case, | bit hard.” 
shall make you a present of five pounds, and you must 


still remained, and. suddenly pulling himself together. 


‘““H’m!” said the publican, “ Ui see what I can | he brought his right across in a terrific swing, and 


understand that your employment here ceuses from | do. ‘The Miner's looking for a match at £300; could | down went the Miner. 


to-day. 
And this,” burst’out Curly indignantly, 


‘is what 


| you cover that if I arranged a contest as : 
* Cover it: 0° course I couldn't! I'm not wanting furious rally that ensued, both men gave and received 


In a moment, however, he was up again, and in the 


I get after thirty-five years’ faithful service | | to fight for pleasure. I'm only going into the ring to | heavy punishment. The gong rang as the two grappled 


Punctual to the minute, P've been, and painstaking all | save myself and those dependent on me from 


the time. Now you throw me out into the gutter | starvation.” 

to starve!” | Well, 1 ain’ 
“4 man of your character can easily get a lighter | landlord sho-':: 

and more suitable jub,” said the manager firmly. ‘trying to * cow 


Why is a defeated candidate irr 


Hack. and furl. 


fiercely in a clinch, and, se i 

: : : : , separating themselves, they 
- an 2 weed, Bionitg hard, to their dines Ives, they 
Spal it apy teptien n the thi +O a 
5 dee GAGE OO tird and fourth rounds the Miner, having 


Phee's Caly ote 


adh tee 


(Continued on next page.) 


Parlasen: litte a badly poached egg? 
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BRIGHT DODGES OF FAMOUS PLAYERS. 


One of the “ stock ’’ football grumbles of late 
years is that the game has become stereotyped, 
and that players lack originality. 

There is a good deal of truth in these contentions. 
The vast majority of present-day first-class foot- 
ballers certainly do lack marked individuality in 
their methods ; they are given to imitate rather than 
to originate. 

As a matter of fact there are, perhaps, not more 
than twenty-five men playing in big football 
at the moment who have any really outstanding 
trick or knack of their own on the field. 

Harold J. Fleming, Swindon’s inside-right, a 
man who would have gone into the Church had 


Fleming, of Swindon, believes in a “triangular”? 
orward formation, — He usually plays a sort of semi- 
forward, semi-half-back game, 


not an outdoor life been necessary for health 
reasons, and who was chosen for all the English 
Internationals last season, is one player who has a 
style quite his own. 

Most inside forwards consider it their duty 
to keep in as straight a line as possible with their 
four colleagues. Not so Fleming, however. He 
habitually hangs behind his centre and his wing 
man, and thus the half and back opposing him 
are often put off their game. Another dodge of 
Fleming’s is to play on whichever wing the ball 
happens to be; one moment he will be at inside- 
right, the next at inside-left. \ 


Jimmy Windridge, of Chelsea. has such an extra- | 
ordinary control over 2 football, and he is such a | 
perfect master of trickery, that it is difficult | 
to say in what | 
one particular | 
respect he excels 
practically all 
other inside. lefts. 
Perhaps, _how- 
ever, there is no 
one more accom- 
plished in “* body 
feints ” than he. 

Time after time 
during a match 
you may see him 
tool his half and 
,, back by lunging 
one way, throw- 
ing his opponent 
off his balance, 


WINDRIOCE 


Windridge’s great trick is tu feint 
one way, causing his opponent to in- 
cline in that direction and then 

calmly to pass by on the other side, 


THE “COMING BACK” OF CURLY ROBERTS :' 
(continued from page 298). 


learnt that caution was the game, returned to his long: 
range tactics and seized every opportunity to bring otf 
a body punch that caused Curly to gasp for breath. 

In every rally Jackson landed with his right, and the 
blackening bruises in the region of the older man’s 
heart told of the force of the blows. Curly was 
beginning to learn that his fifty years had not left him 
as fresh and young as he had thought. 

His breath was coming in short gasps, and every up- 
ward jolt of the Miner's right against his ribs caused a 
sob to run through his frame. The end, he felt, 
wis not far off, and as he stepped into the ring for the 
fifth round, he looked a beaten man. 

The Miner, realising that the time had arrived to 
administer the coup de grace, threw caution to the 
winds and dashed in with a terrific right swing. Curly 
ducked cleverly, and, catching the other with his right 
as he swung round, he sent Jackson sprawling across | 
the ring. It was a hard blow, as the numbing feeling | 
in Curly’s arm told him, and exulting in his success, he | 
sprang after the shaking Miner. | 

Thud—thud—thud—his blows came thick and fast, | 


I will give ten pencil-cases for the best answers. 


~~ 


| glove, a sorrowful groan went t 
| Curly 


recovering instantly and dribbling off in another | 
way. In other words, Windridge in possession of | 
the ball can beat a rival face to face by pretending 
that he is going to the left—and going to the | 
right —or vice versa. 

_ Willie Meredith, still, on his day. the best out- 
side-right in the world, has at least one distinctly 
original trick in his large and varied repertoire. — 

The ball comes out to him bouncing. and a de- 
fender rushes simultaneously. Instead of trying 
to trap the ball and trick his opponent on the 


a0 ‘ “ 
Meredith oftens tips a bouncing ball over an opponent's 
head and, “running round,” takes it as it descends, 


ground, Meredith tips it gently over the rusher’s 
head, side-steps quickly. hops round his | man, 
takes the ball as it descends, and is off goalwards 
instantly. 

As a further instance of the brains which “ The 
Wizard of Wales’ puts into his football, it was | 
Meredith who practised a “ patent” way of 
taking penalty kicks when goalkeepers were allowed 
to come out six yards against these shots. Running 
hard at the ball, as if to shoot with all his force, 
he would suddenly stop short, and, getting his toc 
under it, gently but firmly lift it over the astonished 
goalkeeper’s head into the net. 

For some obscure reason there appears to be 
less originality displayed at half-back than in any 
other line, and even the wonderful little Wedlock. 
the lengthy Charles Roberts. and the thoughtful 
Colin Veitch have no tricks 
peculiar to themselves. They 
simply do the conventional 
better than others. There is, 
however. one useful kick 
practised by several _first- 
class halves, and that is the 
* heel overhead kick.’’ 

A player who has the 
knack of this kick can often 
stop a dangerous forward 
rush when other methods 
would be unavailing. The 
ball is descending just 
behind him, and instead of 
turning round he brings a 
heel up, catches the ball on 
it, and brings it over his 
head. 

At back, too, few players | 
are noted for any marked originality, but there are | 
three first-class goel-keepers who stand out. 

First and foremost there is the famous Welsh 
International, Dr. L. R. Roose, who is without | 


avell enown 


Sererval 
half-backs have 
knack, 


thas 


and Jackson, stunned and bewildered, clinched for 
safety. Curly strove furiously to hurl him off to deal 
another blow while his opponent was weak, and in doing 
so became incautious; the younger man, seizing his 
opportunity, suddenly disengaged, side-stepped, and 
swung a fearful uppercut to Curly’s chin, 

Down went the old man with a crash to the boards, 
and as he lay with his silvery head pillowed on his 
hrough the crowd. But 
was not beaten yet—as he lay on the floor, 
listening to the monotonous chant of the referee, he 
remembered that he was no longer a youth with all the 
world before him, but an old man on the brink of 
starvation, and he also thought of the £300. 

Gathering his strength together for one mighty | 
effort he rose to his fect and rushed at the Miner, His | 
brawny right arm swung out, and, catching Jackson on | 
the chin, staggered him for a moment, but the young 
man was still full of fight, and as Curly came after him | 
he side-stepped and hanged his left hard to the mark. | 

The wind left Roberts’ body with a gasp, and he j 
reeled forward, The fecling of nausea and weariness 
came over him once more—he was too old to fight, and | 
the exulting Miner dashed in to strike hard, | 

Curly saw him coming, and realised that it was over ; | 


Mark postcards ‘ Eggs.” 


doubt the most daring and original man playing 
in serious football to-day. 

Dr. Roose has little use for merely the accepted 
canons of goalkeeping; he has theories of his 


Dr. L. R. Roose’s favourite trick is to run out of goal and 
bunnce the ball arcay from his mystified opponents, He 
often gains yards of ground by the maneucre, 


own on the subject, and he is not afraid to 
exploit. those theories. One of them is that a 
goalkeeper should lighten the work of his backs 
by taking most of the free kicks in his own half 
of the ground; another, that as a goalkeeper is 
patie to uso his hands anywhere up to the 
ialf-way line, that he should usc them as much as 
ossible. Bouncing the ball away from goal is 
\is pet trick, and no one playing gains more 
ground by these legitimate means than does this 
genial bacteriologist-humorist. He will frequently 
bounce the ball out for yards before kicking 
it. 

“Tiny” Joyce, of the ’Spurs, and Whiting, 
Brighton, are both renowned for tho length 
their goalkicks—three-quarters of the length of 
the field seems easy to them ; and J. W. Sutcliffe, of 
Plymouth Argyle, one of the oldest men playing 
League football regularly, has a terrifying habit 


of 
of 


J. W. Sutcliffe has a terrifying way of stopping a rush, 
He throws himself headlong at the ball and smothers it, 
regardless, seemingly, of personal danger, 


of hurling himsclf at an oncoming forward's fect, 
or into the middle of a crush of players, and 
smothering the ball. 

Some ot Sutcliffe’s feats in this way are enough 
to take one’s breath away. 


ARAARR ARR RR eee rnms_ore eae ee ,wgwGOOLOO wan” 


despairingly he ducked and swung out that mighty right 
arm again for one last effort, Every ounce of strength 
he could command was in the blow; and the Miner, 
secing the glove sailing towards him, threw his head 
back to allow it to pass the point. But he miscalculated 
the distance, and instead of dodging the blow, he 
brought his chin right against Curly’s tist. There was 
a dull thud, and as the heavy jolt passed up Curly’s arm, 
the Miner, with a sobbing grunt, dropped to the floor. 

The old man stood, one hand grasping the ropes, 
looking at the prostrate figure before him as if unable 
to realise what had happened, but the deafening roar 
of cheers as the referee pronounced the word * ten,” 
brought him to his senses. He had won, and the £300 
which was his would save him from ruin, 

Hands shot out to grasp his on all sides, and 
suddenly Curly found himself face to face with, and 
receiving congratulations from Mr. Bradshaw, the 
owner of the mill. 

* Roberts,’ he said delightedly. “it was the best 
fight L ever saw. 1 find Lam mistaken about “old 
men.’ Our foreman left last week, and if you care to 
take his place at two pounds a weck, the billet is 
waiting for you. Turn up on Monday, sharp.’ 

And Curly did. 


(See page 312). 


ALWAYS MOVING. 

A LADY canvasser called on old Farmer 
Giles and proceeded to cross-examine 
him on the subject of his political faith. 
Everything else proving satisfactory sho 
produced a formidable document. 

“T have here,” she told him, “a 
petition in favour of the woman's suffrage move- 
ment, and I should like you to sign it.” 

The old man was unable to read, but he took 
the petition and regarded it with a suspicious eye. 
Finally he handed it back. 

“No,” he said, with an air of finality, “no; 
don’t hold wi’ movements. A woman that’s allus 
amovin’ is allus gettin’ in trouble. Tf you've got 
one that'll keep ‘er quict, I'll sign it.” 

—_—— fo 

lim : “ Generally speaking, a woman is —— 

Her: “1s what +” 

Him : “ Generally speaking.” 


_—-_- oO 


“cc 


Lady (at a bird-fancier’s) : “ And you guarantee | 


9” 


this parrot can talk 
Fancier ; ** Talk! 


jealous of him.” 
———— 

“Your conscience will tell you when you've 
been naughty,” the mother told her bright-eyed 
offspring. 

But the said offspring wanted to know: “ Will 
it tell you, too?” 

—_» 3 o— 
ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

Tie canvasser called the day before the poll and 
opened fire by hoping tho voter would be at the 
polling-station in good time. 

“No, I’m afraid I won't be able to vote,” was 
the reply. ‘ You see, I’m leaving town to-night, 
and shall be away for some days.” 

The canvasser was very shocked! and urged upon 
him his duty to the country. Ho was in full 
swing with his arguments when the other inter- 
rupted : 

‘* But which candidate do you represent ?”” 

“Mr. Radcliffe,” was the reply. “ And I think 
that every man who has a voto should use it, no 
matter at what personal inconvenience.” 

“ But my man is Mr. Congreve.’” 

The canvasser got up hurriedly. 

“ Well, I hope you'll have good weathor,” he 
said. ‘Can I send round a car to-night to take 
you to the train?” 

——_——_—» { e-- = 

Chappie : “ I'd just like to know what you mean 
by being engaged to both Cholly and me at once ?”’ 
_ Miss Pinkie : ““ Why, bless you, thero 
is no harm done; you can't either of 
you afford to marry me, you know.” 

ste 

Tre pretty girl was Ilavishing a 
wealth of affection on her mastiff, and 
= very soft young man was watching 
ier. 

“T wish I were a dog,” he said 
laughingly. 

oe Don’t worry,” slic answered, “ you'll 
grow.” 


—_—_—__e jo 
A “HOME RULER,” PERHAPS. 
A CANVASSER Called at a workman’s 


cottage in one of tho Lincolnshire 
oe The voter’s wife came to the 
00) 


“ 


r. 

Is your husband at home?” he 

asked. 

‘No, sir; he’s out.” 

“ I've called_in connection with the 
Parliamentary Election. What is your 
husband ?” 

“A gardener.” 

«No, no,” the canvasser explained. 
T mean, what aro his politics ?”’ 
“Oh, well, sir, he’s like this: When 

he goes to a Liberal mecting he’s a 

Liberal; and when he goes to a Con- 

i meeting, he’s a Conserva- 

ive. 

“Dut what is he when he is at 
home?” the cangasser asked desper- 
ately. 

And with an a‘tr of engaging frank- 
ness the wife of the voter replied : 

“When he's at home he's 
nuisance!” 


I 8E_R yeu 


I | 


Well, madam, I bought him ! 
from a ladies’ club because all the members were | 


Voice from the 
Candidate ( 


TAKE T)_TAKING 
— 3g R 


uips and, J estlels = 


Fdiled for this week only 
by JOE ELVIN 


A DOUBTFUL SUPPORTER. 


| He was a great bore, and was talking to a crowd 
about the election He said, ‘‘ Jones is a 
‘good man; he is capable, honest, fearless, and 
‘conscientious. He will make the very kind of M.P. 
we need. He once saved my life from drowning. 
| “Do you really want to see Jones elected ? 

: asked a solemn-faced old man. . 

| “I do indecd. I'd do anything to see him 
elected,” said the bore. 

| “ ‘Then never let anybody know he saved your 
| life,” counselled the solemn-faced man, 


— a ——— 
| “ Yzs, the poor fellow had three doctors attending 
| him.” 

“Ts that so? 
find out which ono killed him * 
——_—»~> j= 

Peckem : “ You are not married yet, are you oe 

Youngbach ; ‘No, but I’m engaged, and that’s 
as good as being married.” 

Peckem: “It’s a whole 
| knew.” 


And couldn't the coroner's jury 


” 


lot better, if only you 


—_~ tf 


Barber (to victim in chair): “ Does the razor 
go easily, sir?” 

Victim : ‘ That deponds on how you define the 
nature of the operation you are performing. If 
you are ‘ flaying me alive,’ it goes fairly easy. But 
if you are ‘shaving’ me—well, blank—dash— 
double-blank,” etc., ete. 

—2>}o—————- 
CURED ! 

Arter the candidate had made his speech he 
inyited questions, and one inquiring spirit wanted 
his views on the use of the “cat” in prisons. As 
the questioner apparently disapproved of it, and the 
would-be M.P. approved, the latter had to be 
rather cautious in his reply. 

“ But, after all,” he wound up, “ flogging is not 
; such a terrible busincss as it is sometimes mado 
| out to be. Why, when I was a boy I was flogged 
| heaps of times—once, by the way, for telling the 
truth.” 

And a very small voice commented : 

* Well, it cured you!” 


~—— 
A WITTY ANSWER TURNETH AWAY-— 


y remo rotten ess from 


contended that my opponent's arguments were very unsoun 


Audience : “What do yer think of that one, mister?” 
ving the his Bat) 5, “I bave always 


“Tt undertake to oversee your undertaing.” 
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ONLY A HOOK. 

Tr is told of a canvasser that in‘! > 
course of his rounds he stepped up toon 
elector who was busy in his garden ps1 i 
bade him the customary “ Good inornin. 
“Good morning,” was the y:°) 

response. : 

“ Garden looks well,” ventured the canvasse:, 

“ Might bo worse,”” returned the elector. 

“J am the —— candidate’s agent for the ci - 
trict,” continued the visitor, “end 1 am j: 
taking a look round.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, so long as you take nothi: 
else,” remarked the man with the spade as :- 
resumed his work. 

—_———j-o—-———_—— 


School Inspector (to class of small boys): “ No-. 
tell nge, who signed Magna Charta ?” 

Little Boy (after a long pausc): “ Please, sir. it 
worn’t me.” 

et ee 

“T woxper why three-fourths of the shorthir: +. 
writers in business offices are women ?” 

“I guess it is bocause mon like to feel that thei> 
is at least one class of women to whom they co 
dictate.” 

“J wounpy’? be in Brown's shoes just now.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ He left them in the cellar, and they dum; : | 
four tons of coal on them before Brown was uy.’ 


— {= 


NO CROP. 

Tne prospective M.P. was addressing an agrici:!- 
tural meeting, and in the course of his remarl.« 
expressed the opinion that farmers did not sin. 
ciently vary their crops, and made a mistake in 


sabi sowing wheat. One of the audience, 6: 
Pp to him in aii asked him what crojs ne 
would recommend. 


“ Everything in turn,” replicd the M.P. 

“ Well,” said his questioner, “if swedes cout 
come up, what then?” 

“ Sow mustard,” said the M.P. 

“And if mustard don’t come up, what then?” 

And so he went on through a whole list of ere, « 
until the candidate’s patience being exhausted, l:- 
put an end to his questioning by saying : 

“Oh, sow yourself, and I hope you won't ecme 
up ! ”» : 


a fo 

Johnnie: “Pa, won't you please buy mc a 
microbe to help me with my arithmetic ? ” 

Papa : “ What good will a microbe do you?” 

Johnnie: “1 just read in this paper that they 
multiply rapidly.” : 

{o— 

Parson : “1 was sorry for your wife duriny the 
sermon this morning, doctor. She had such « 
dreadful fit of coughing that the eyes of the whole 
congregation were fixed upon her.” 

Doctor : “Don’t you be unduly alarmed. *!.¢ 
was wearing her new hat for the first time.” 


Miss Kay: “I'm told your husband, under thc 
influence of the wine at dinner the other nisi. 
declared he had ‘ married beauty and brains.” 

Mrs. Bee : ** Well, well, how nice!’ 

Miss Kay: “Nice? Aren't yeu 
going to investigate ? Evidently les 
a bigamist.” 


q 
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PROMISES LIKE PIE-CRUST. 
Ir was a very closely-fought elect ion. 
Every single vote was precious, and the 


<\ candidates and their canvassers WCcre’ 
oe, prepared to go any lengths short ot 
C7-- } bribery and corruption to capture an 


opponent. One canvasscr talked to un 
unfortunate voter for ten minutes witu- 
out a break, and it was only when lie 
paused to recover his breath that the 
voter could got a word in edge-ways. 

“But I can’t vote for your man,”’ lc 
protested. ‘“ I have already promised to 
vote for his opponent.” 

“Oh, that's all right,” said the can- 
vasser easily. ‘ Inelections, you know, 
promises are like pie-crust: made to 
be broken.” 

“In that case,” replied the other. 
with a sigh of relief, ‘I can promise 
you my vote at once!” 
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Some Amazing Revelations. 


‘By a BOGUS HYPNOTIST. 


THERE are occasions whicn I really do hypnotise 
aman. That man is, unknown to the audicnce. 
of course, in my employ. I think he must hypnotise 
himself to a ccrtain extent, for I never have any 
trouble with hini—a few passes, and he is “‘ off.” 

But one swallow docs not make a summer, and 
one subject docs not make a hypnotist’s ‘‘ show.” 
I have other men in my company, bus they do 
not travel with me, and are never seen talking to me. 
They are men who have schooled themselves to 
bear a certain emount of pain without flinching. 
After [ have apparently hypnotised them during 
my performance they appear to be in the usual 
tranco, during which nocdles are stuck into their 
cheeks and arms, lighted cigars are put down on 
their wrists, and they are made to stand in 
extremely uncomfortable positions. 


The Needie or Pin Test. 

Asa matter of fact, the needle or pin test is not 
very painful if you do the job bropacly: 

Pinch a little picce of the fleshy part of your 
thigh between your finger and thumb, and put the 
needle quickly into the pinched-up part. After 
the first pricking sensation you will scarcely {cel 
the pain. It requires a certain amount of nerve— 
that’s all. 

I confess that the lighted cigar test is really 
painful, but it is not so bad as it seems. I knew 
one man who would go through it without so much 
asthe quiver of an eye-lash. I knew another 
“subject ’’ who cndured much worse pain on one 


— 


A well-known diet expert urges us to be merry and bright at 
this, our cartoonist makes a few suggestions t 


Walfers will have to fearn a 
few tricks for the amuse— 
ment of customers. 


for Funny dishes and 
merry table-things. ! 
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You've seen that before, baven’t you? I want a re 
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occasion. Owing to an accident he fell and broke 
his lez during a performance. [> nearly squealed 
with the pain. ‘The “hypnotist” told him in a 
stage whisper to be quict, and he would see him 
through his trouble. 

To the audience the hypnotist said that there 
had been a real accident. but the subject was now 
under the “ influence.” an:! felt no pain. A doctor 
was called in, and said that the man lad broken his 
log. He was taken to the local hosnital and 
remained under the ‘influence’ while the leg 
was set. Doctors came trom long distances to 
seo this wonderful patient —and the “ hypnotist ” 
had a splendid boom. i 

Here 1 anticipate a question that some of my 
readers would like to put tome. ‘They are probably 
wanting to say, “* That's all very well. but we have 
seen a hypnotist at work on a man in our town, 
who got up in the audience afterwards. and gave his 
address and occupation. Where's the fraud in 
that ?”’ 

A Few Drinks to Get Friendly. 

There are two ways of working the “ local man” 
fraud, Sometimes I would send a man in advance 
of me to stay in a town for a fortnizht before I got 
there. During tho time he was in the town he 
would take good care to show himseli in public 
as much as possible, and to be seen in public-houses 
and the smaller shops. 

The publicans and the shopkeepets had free 
passes to my show sent to them in exchange for 
exhibiting my bills. My man would get to know 
when some of his newly-tound fricnds were going 
to see my show, and then he would go also and offer 
himself as my subject for a test on the stage or 
platform. 

Of course. he gave out his name and local address, 
and he would be identified by others in the hall. 
After I had left the town he would give out that 
he had found a good job elsewhere, and—go off to 
another of my towns. 

Could anything bo simpler thah that? The 
other way of working tho * local man” fraud is a bit 
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BE CHEERFUL AT MEALS. 


meals. Laughter, he asserts, is one of the best tonics for indigestion. In view of 
hat may be useful to housewives and restaurant-kcepers. 


| a, ney 
Father covid crrange with 


accidents to amuse the chi ren. 
GY ea 


Ay 


a Rem aS waiters 
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the servants--to have funny little 


you how’fo be merry with 
a 
pered wife.and an: angr ‘cooks 


w sentence on eimilar lines ? zw 
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more complicated and subtle. My engagement in a 


town usually began on a Monday. and £ would 
arrive on the Sunday. [ would send a man whom 
I could trust to “work ’’ the business on the 
Saturday. 

He would go to a public-house, “eet in” with a 
few loafers, stand them drinks, and openly tell 
them that he was employed by me to find suitable 
subjects for hypnotism, the exense being that L 
liked to make suro of getting good subjects beture- 
hand, so as not to keep the audience waiting. 

Then my man would say to one of the loafers: 
“You look like being a good subject. Would you 
care to come round to the governor's hotel foi a 
private test?) He won't hurt you, and he'll pay 
you for your loss of time.” , 
Tumbling to my Ruse. 

Now mark carefully what follows. Perhajs on 
the Monday my man would bring me hali-a-doze:a 
loafers for me to examine. I would make a teow 
passes over one man, tell him that the “ influence 
was working, and then © suggest that he was under 
my power, and that he could not raise his arin. 

Perhaps the idiot would raise his arm to his heal. 
“Oh, no,” I would say, ‘I’m afraid you're not sucit 
a good subject as I thought you'd be. It’s a pity. 
Don't imagine that I'd ask you to waste your tinw 
in coming up to the stage for nothing, vou know. 
I'd compensate you for your loss of work. Sit. 
we try another little experiment ?” 

By that time the loafer usually “ tumbled" to 
the idea, and when I next made a few passes over 
him and told him that he could not raise his arm to 
his head he would tell me that he could not. 

Then [ would tell him that he was a 
good subject, give) him half-a-crown for his 
loss of time, and tell him that if he came on iho 
stage the following evening—from the audiense, 
of course—I would give him another half-a-crown 
for his loss of time that evening. 

I'm not saying there isn’t something in real 
hypnotism, but [ fancy that my sort pays the 
best. 
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THE GREATEST SERIAL ROMANCE EVER WRITTEN. 


PROLOGUE. 

John Hume, a young curate of a London Fast-end 
parish, falls in love with Betty ¢ “‘halmers, the winsome 
governess at the rectory, and they are married, Seven 
years pass, T'he clergyman is now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
little girl, Mimi, It ts the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstairs 
a merry gathering of the child's playmates are 
romping. — 

John Hume is called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman calls at 
the vicarage and sees the vicar’s wife. 

Betty Hume goes while to the lips. This woman, 
Mrs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
a child, and Mrs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed tt during 
its brief existence and seen it carried to the grave. 

“ What do you want?” Betty falters. 

Mrs. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
to her room to get the money the midwife. rifles the 
safe. 

Little Mimi, hearing a noise downstaire, creeps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. “ Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
to the door and his wife, ‘“ Go!” he commands. 


FROM THE BEGINNING. 


TmRTEEN years have ee since that terrible 
night at the vicarage. Mimi Hume is engaged to 
David Inglis, a journalist. David was one of the 
party thirteen years back ; he was Mimi’s idol even in 
those days. 

After obtaining the vicar’s consent to accept him 
as a son-in-law, David returns to his flat at 133, 
Bewlay Street, N.W. 

One night as he goes out to post off a story, Pheebe 
Kenyon, the woman who threw him over to marry 
old Durward Kenyon for money, comes to his flat. 
She tries to confide in David the story of her marriage 
failure, but David will not listen. He tells her of his 
engagement to Mimi and takes her to a cab. 

Madame Frayle and Rupert Lang witness this little 
scene from the flat opposite. Wealth and_ flash 
clothes have altered the blackmailing Mrs. Mowle 
of old into Madame Fiayle, beauty specialist. Lang 
is one of her clients. He is scheming to marry Mimi 
Hume for money which he knows is to come to her. 

When David returns, Lang and Madame Frayle see that 
he bears in his arms the unconscious form of Mimi's 
mother. Tragedy, want, and misery are written on 
the once beautiful features, David has found her in 
the area of an empty house; also a bloodstained 
handkerchief, and a key labelled “40 Bewlay Street,” 
which he slips into a pocket. Just previous to this 
P.C. Jarvis has discovered the dead body of Phoebe's 
husband, stabbed with a pair of scissors, in 40 Bewlay 
Street, and, seeing a light in David's flat, has calicd 
with Inspector Tibbutts to make inquirics. 

David waits until Betty has escaped by a back 
entrance before he opens the door. A spot of blood 
is on his shirt-front, and the handkerchicf and key 
which he pocketed lead to his arrest. 

Gideon Lang, Rupert’s father, and solicitor to the 
Kenyons, breaks the news to Phoebe. Though she is 
shocked by the terrible tragedy, her scheming nature 
asserts itself. She plans to regain David's love and 
to punish Mimi. 

At the inquest her evidence falls like a» bombshell. 
She swears that David was with her in his flat, on the 
night of the murder, until after midnight. 

The day following the crime Gideon Lang calls on 
Mark Crushington, of the great London emporium, 
about one of his workpeople—Mrs, Clinton—otherwise 
pay Hume. Lang tries to extract her address, but 

ails, 

That same night John Hume, who has come up 
with Mimi for the inquest, sees his wife—the first time 
for thirteen years, 

Dressed in rags, Betty eludes her husband, but she 


cannot shake off Louis Death, Crushington’s secretary 


and spy. Louis Death follows her into an empty house, 
to find her bending over a young fellow who is hh 

to death. 
whom she thought had died as a baby. 
wanted by the police. 
his life and keep Betty’s secret. 


Mimi is overwhelmed with grief after the inquest. 
She disobeys the vicar’s orders that she is never to see 


David again, and goes to his flat. 


eeding 
The man, Steve Darrack, is Betty's son, 
Now he is 
Louis Death promises to save 


There she falls into the clutches of Madame Frayle. 
The blackmailer threatens to tell: how David is 
screening some woman unless Mimi sends her thirty 
pounds. Mimi promises. 

‘Yo obtain some of the money she takes two five- 
pound notes from her father’s safe. After midnight 
she steals from the house to go to the village. the 
must post two letters—one to David, the other to 
Madame Frayle. 

Passing Thatcher’s Farm, a little place near the 
village, she twists her ankle. Rupert Lang is spending 
a holiday at the farm. He hears a cry, and goes to 
Mimi's aid, She faints, and when she recovers she 
is in Lang's sitting-room. He has removed her shoe 
and stocking and wishes to bathe her ankle. Finally, 
he begs for a kiss, and Mimi rouses the household, 
It is nearly two o’clock in the morning. Her scream 
also awakens Zacky, a drunken ne’er-do-well, who is 
sleeping in a barn. 

Zacky hates John Hume like poison, and he hurries 
off to tell him that he has just seen Mimi in Lang’s 
arms. Hume dresses and runs to the farm. 

Mimi is in the landlady’s bed, but Rupert meets him 
with a plausible tale, posing as a hero. He offers to 
marry Mimi if any scandal gets about. 

The vicar has Mimi taken home and sends for 
Anne Fossall, his cousin, to come and act as her 
companion. His cousin sends Peggy as a substi- 
tute. 

Peggy is a bright, delightful girl. She sees Mimi’s 
ailment at a glance and sets herself to right things. 

When David reaches his flat after his release he finds 
a letter supposéd to be from Mimi, telling him that she 
never wishes to see him again. 

It is a forgery put in the envelope in place of 
another by Madame Frayle, acting as Lang's agent. 
Madame Frayle has stolen the genuine letter from 
Mrs. Wex, David's landlady. 

And at that moment the blackmailer is on her way 
to her grocer's to cash one of Mimi's notes. Rupert 
Lang has posted the letter. The note isa countertcit. 


While Madame Frayle is out P.C. Jarvis calls on | 


Mrs. Wex. Ho sees the remains of the forged letter 
to David, and suspects the blackmailer of treachery. 

Meanwhile, David goes to thank the scheming 
Phoebe for her noble self-sacrifice, and offers to 
marry her. 
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e CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE. = 
= The Clue of the Golden Hair. 2 


WueEwn Jarvis quitted the block of flats in Bewlay 
Street, having failed to make anyone hear him in 
Madame Frayle’s flat, he was morally convinced of 
several facts, though still lacking actual proofs. 
That swine of a woman, Mother Frayle, as he defined 
her in his blunt, uncompromising way, had steamed 
open Miss Mimi's note to Inglis, and substituted a 
forgery in place of the original letter. 

He had arrived at this conclusion principally by 
commonsense reasoning, apart from certain palpable 
evidence pointing to it in the shape of the gummy 
mark on the envelope where the flap had been origi- 
nally fastened down, and a suspiciously fair hair, very 
* peroxidy ” when viewed through his pocket magni- 
fying glass, stuck between flap and envelope, and 
protruding. Also, there were the distinct finger-prints 
made by none too well-washed fingers. 

He did not anticipate any trouble in obtaining 
impressions of Madame Frayle’s fingera; he did not 
doubt what the result of comparison would be. 
Nevertheless, he was badly puzzled. And what was 
puzzling him found expression in the monosyllable that 
he voiced silently. 

“Why ?” he asked himself. 

“Wherefore,” he reflected, “what reason has 
Mother Frayle for poking her unclean finger into 
Inglis’ love affair, and stirring up mischief between 
two once-loving hearts ?__ That, my lad, is what you've 
got to find out. Miss Mimi was in Mother Frayle's 
flat, right enough, that night, when Mother Frayle 
stalled off the parson by saying her visitor was her 
niece, Miss Bellingham. For why ?” 

Jarvis—though he did not Jook it—was_ an im- 
ressionist. He had seen and spoken with Mimi: he 
nad studied her photograph. 
of the vile traffic Madame Frayle was carrying on 
under cover of being a beauty specialist and bust 
improver, and he was cherishing the secret hope that 
one day he would catch her by the leg, figuratively 
speaking, and put her away for something not far 


He was morally certain | 


! short of a life sentence. But he could not bri: 
| himself to believe that Mimi Hume had visited Mad.tuc 
i Frayle with a view to figure development or bes, 
| treatment. It was, from his clean, healthy yocni 
of view and his judgment of Mimi's character, quite 
unthinkable that she could have known of Madame 
Frayle's other secret trade, and visited her on thar 
account. Nor had Mimi visited her for the purpo-c 
of entrusting her with the note for Inglis. 

“What about blackmail?” he asked himself, a: 
he reached the Chalk Farm Road. 

Here he glanced at his watch, and a smile lit up tu. 
| face that almost beautified it. His clear, healthy 
eyes danced quite joyously. Mrs. Wex had alread, 
been convinced that Jarvis possessed a eart. 

** Bless her heart and bonny eyes!" he said to hin. 
self as he swung himself on to an omnibus. 

Since his gruesome discovery of Durward Kenyon < 
bcdy in the basement of No. 40 Rewlay Street, he had 
not set eyes on the girl he loved, the girl who slaved 
long hours in a Strand tea-shop, Maisie Rickards, tor 
a wage of ten shillings a week and what tips she could 
pick up. He had had practically no time to call his 


| own. He had been compelled to content himself with 


brief, but very loving, letters. 

But this was Maisie’s afternoon “oT.” His fare 
Ces and bore some resemblance to a setting sun. 

.C. Jarvis had become John Jarvis, a young man 
pure and simple. 

But presently, as the omnibus rolled on, he thrusi 
a finger into a waistcoat pocket, where nestled a hair- 
pin, onc—the most important one—of his private 
collection. It was the bronze, pys-pointed pin tha! 
Phoebe Kenyon had shed, and he, Jarvis, had picked 
“e when he visited Felix House with Inspector Rayne. 
This particular hairpin had not figured offictally 
at the inquest, but it matched in every particular the 
hairpins found in Inglis’ bedroom. 

When Phoebe Kenyon, at one of the most dramatic 
moments of the inquest, had been asked for one of her 
hairpins, and it was shown by comparison to be 
identical with those discovered in Inglis’ bedroom, 
it had been accepted by most as conclusive that she 
had dropped the pins in the bedroom. Not, how- 
ever, by John Jarvis. And Maisie knew more about 
hairpins than he did. 

The omnibus was rolling on at full speed toward the 
Horseshoe Hotel, at the corner of Tottenham Cours 
Road, when Jarvis stood up in his eagerness, 

“There she is,” he said to himsclf. 
haven't kept her waiting long.” 

His heart was thumping Tike a big drum, Mai-ie 
Rickards stcod at the halting place of the omnibuscs. 
trimly and smartly dressed. Her mass of pretty 
brown hair was done up stylishly under her large 
hat, and her large brown eyes were sparkling with 
joyous anticipation, eyes that sparkled sometimes +0 


* Hone I 


| roguishly that she had earned the reputation of a flirt 


among her comrades. And she had been a flitt. 
Maisie Rickards, till John Jarvis came along. saw, and 
conquered by his sterling merit, his sincerity. and his 
honest manliness. But her outlook on life had alway: 
been clean, healthy, and robust. She knew the werd 
and all it had to offer women, for good or evil. She 
knew its sin and ugliness, but she also knew its beauty. 
She had had plenty of experience in the matter ot 
its temptations. 

The usually deliberate Jarvis was off the omnibus 
before it stopped. But he had to content himself with 
a handshake. Too much traffic about to permit uf 
what he wanted—a hug that would have taken 
Maisie’s breath away and a kiss. 

Still, Regent's Park was not a very far ery, and 
there were quiet spots there. Perhaps Maisie re- 
gretted the traffic as much as he did, but, being a 
woman, she did not say so. 

“ John,” sh@jsaid, “I do believe you've put on 
flesh, and after all you've been through I expected 
to see you wasted away to nothing !” She fcezed 
his arm, and added under her breath, “ You dear old 
thing—I thought to-day was never coming !” 

“Same here!” said Jarvis, ‘ Only more 50. 
That hat suits you down to the ground !” 

“You stupid old thing!” she said, with a blush. 
She bad trimmed it herself, and though she called Jarvis 
a stupid old thing, she would have been disappointed 


had there been no recognition of speci 
made in his honour, = pen eve kee 


* Fair picture |” 
* John, don’t be so silly 1” 
“ And it’s a new dress |” 


“You wouldn’t have me lookin i 
ul f g a fright, would 
you, John?” she said, with a laugh in er brawn 


I will give twentysfive penKnives for the best attempts. One attempt each. Mark postcards Line.” (See page 312.) 
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eyes and a gleam of her white teeth. She dropped her 
voice to a whisper. “It’s all for your dear, stupid old 
sake, of course. 1 know you like me to look nice.” 

“What do you think? Same time, Maisie, if 
you'd no clothes to speak of ——” 

* John!” 

“T mean it’s you—not your clothes. Come along. 
What about a cup of tea first—and Regent’s Park 
after 2?” 

They adjourned to a tea-shop, and found a litue 
table in a quiet corner. Jarvis squeezed her hand 
under cover of the table. Maisie told him not to 
behave ridiculously, but she returned tho pres-ure of 
his strong, firm hand. 

‘A little home of our own, Maisie, one day?” 
he said, as she poured out tea. “* You sitting opposite 
me, pouring out tea—but not out of a restaurant tea- 
pot. Try that bit of cake with the sugar on top. 
Can't noe wondering sometimes——” 

“ Wondering what, John?” 

“ Whether I’m bright enough for you—nearly good 
enough ?” 

“You know I love you!” she whispered. “Um 
ever so proud of you. I don't want to talk about 
this awful murder ; but I've followed every word of it, 
and what the coroner said about you after you'd 
given your evidence—and I was proud !” 

“Iowieh J was,” said Jarvis, with a shake of his 
head, and laying a bronze, pyr-pointed hairpin on the 
table. “I’ve tried three shops up my way, and 
haven't been able to match that. All right, Maisie. 
No. There’s no other girl, and me treasuring her 
hairpins. Maybe you can help me.” 

He looked round from sheer force of habit, but they 
had the corner to themselves. 

Maisie Rickards had read practically every line 
printed on the subject of the Bewlay Street mystery. 
she was very quick and intelligent. 

She picked up the hairpin. 

“They're a novelty, John, and expensive—for 
hairpins.” 

* Not common ?”” 

“No, , Tell me, John—it’s not the famous hairpin 
Mrs. Kenyon pulled out at the inquest, is it ?” 

“ Maisice—mum’s the word; but between our two 
selves, it's one of hers, though not that one. Could 
you tell me off-hand of any shop where I could get 
em?’ 

*Crushington’s,” answered Maisie without a 
seconds hesitation. ‘°° Crushington’s has everything. 
It’s the most up-to-date shop in London.” ‘The spell 
of Crushington’s was over her. “It's the most 
tempting, fascinating place I know.” 

* Crushington’s ?”” echoed Jarvis, and lapsed into 
thought. 

Maisie pouted her lips. His refiection was not a 
compliment to her. She was a woman, and wanted 
attention.” 

* You're not very talkative,” sho said. 

“Not because I don't love you!” he answered. 
“ But the pay of a P.C., Maisie, won't furnish the home 
as I want it furnished, and I don't want my wifo to 
have to help by slaving in a tea-shop. More than 
that. Well”—his face relaxed into a grin— 
“ Tibbutts—I’ve told you about Tibbutts—puts me 
down as a fool, and don’t keep the fact to himself, 
neither. I should like to prove him wrong !” 

Maisie melted, and tossed her head indignantly. 

“You may not look a genius, John, but——” 

Jarvis leant back in his chair with a loud laugh. 

** But you are clever, and you're better than clever. 
You're a great, loving, tender-hearted thing !”” 

“Steady!” said Jarvis. “Suppose we get along. 
It's quicter in Regent's Park. And what about 
having a look in at Crushington’s windows on the 
way. And supposing you took that hairpin and tried 
to get a packet like it 7” 

“Should I be helping you. John?” she whispered 
eagerly. ‘Could I help you in any other way ? 7 

“Maybe nothing in it,” he said inconsequently, 
seeming to be addressing himself rather than Maisio. 
“Same time i 

He looked across at his sweetheart. It had occurred 
to him that if Maisie called on Madame Froyle under 
the pretence of obtaining a hottle of Golden Xpecitic 
or of consulting her on the subject of a course of beauty 
treatment. she might obtain information of a kind that 
would be denied a man. - 

But he shrank from the idea. His clean, healthy 
mind revolted at the idea of employing the girl he 
loved on such a task. 

“IT should love to help you, John!” 

“* Buy those hairpins, then,” he smiled. 

“But couldn't I do something thrilling. No one 
would suspect a tea-shop girl——"” 

** My girl,” he said, leaning across the table, ‘‘ you're 
miles too good for dirty work, and there's dirty work 
mixed up with this job of mine. Same time, thanks.” 

They quitted the shop. 

It was quite dark when Jarvis. a packet of pyr- 
pointed, bronze hairpins purchased at Crushington's 
in his pocket, presented himself ready for‘duty at tho 
policc-station, and afterwards looked into the room 
off the station hall, known as the detectives’ room. 
It was fitted with a tape machine, telephone, telegraph. 
Here also were kept photograph albums with criminals’ 


Can you alliterate? To ‘‘alliterate"’ is 


photographs and certain registers in which were 
entered up descriptions and distinctive marks. 

Jarvis saluted Inspector Rayne, who was in conver- 
sation with Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts. 

“ Jarvis,” said the Inspector, “ one of those forged 
Bank of England notes has been presented at Frost's 
in the Chalk Farm Road.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“There's no question as to who presented it. 
Madame Frayle.” 

“ Hullo ! ’—unspoken. 

“She got it in the ordinary course of business, 
so she's explained. but can’t remember from whom. 
Notes are continually sent her. I'm not quite satisfied 
with her explanations. The matters been taken 
up at headquarters, but in the meantime I've had 
instructions to keep her under surveillance. She may 
be quite innocent in this matter, but she’s a shady 
customer.” 

“Not ’alf!” thought Jarvis. ‘My word!” 

“Keep her under obscrvation.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

It was a job after Jarvis’ own heart. 

. vee of the forgeries. sir : ” he asked. 

‘ Yes.” 

At that moment the tape machine began to click 
and clatter, and the three men crossed to it. The 
message that was being printed was being printed 
simultaneously in every London police-station. 

* Hallard’s Cross, Oxfordshire. Forged five-pound 
note presented and accepted at the local post office. 
Number 11986. Endorsed faintly in pencil, * James 
Rycroft. Hillingdon Mansions, Kentish Town.’ ” 

“Well, 'm——!” 

Jarvis uttered no sound. But this was queer, with 
avengeance. Was it just coincidence or not ? 

“What's the use of guessing ?” he asked himself. 

“A regular cpidemic of them,” said Inspector 
Rayne. “The cleverest forgerics that have been 
put on the market for many a day.” 


To return to Hallard’s Cross on the Saturday 
afternoon prior to David Inglis’ discharge and Rupert 
Lang's eventful visit to Phacbe in London. 

Peggy Fossall safely reached the village, posted the 
little blue envelope for Mimi, and bought a few yards 
of red flannel out of which to make ice bags, and then 
returned through the ficlls at a good swinging walk. 
Though so slight and slim, Peggy Fossall was an 
athletic young person. She had taken lessons in 
fencing and commenced the elements of jiu-jitsu ; 
popeely as well as mentally, she was one of the 

ealthiest of young humans. 

Rupert Lang had seen her pass on her wav to the 
village ; it struck his unpleasantly active mind as a 
little curious, for a few minutes ago she had returned 
from Hallard’s Cross with the vicar. Then, why a 
second visit to the sleepy hamlet where there was 
nothing to be secn and little to be bought ? 

Peggy found John Hume sitting beside Mimi's 
bedside ; a glance told her that everything was going 
well. Mimi was smiling. the vicar's face had lost its 
stern, self-righteous expression. Peggy sang as she 
swiftly cut out and stitched the ice baz. 

A few minutes later Mimi's injured limb was 
freezing, but the hearts at the Vicarage were undcr- 
going a rapid thaw. 

Sunday in Hallard’s Cross was not quite to Peggy's 
liking, but she did her duty bravely. attended church 
three times, used up all the remaining ice, and helped 
Mimi to hobble about the room. She knew there 
was something weighing on Mimi's min:l, something 
that was connected neither with Lang nor David 
Inglis. It was to do with the little blue envelope 
she had posted in the village. 

When she crept in to see her that night before 
finally retiring to rest Mimi opened her heart to her. 

“It's my duty to tell you,” she said wistfully, 
“because when you know you may not wish to have 
anything to do with me. I'm—I'm almost a thief— 
I wanted ten pounds, it was almost a case of life and 
death; not for mysclf, Peggy, but for someone I 
loved. I couldn't get it from the savings bank in 
time. I knew father had placed two five-pound 
notes in the safe in his study, which in the ordinary 
course of events he would not pay iato the bank natil 
Tuesday or Wednesday this week. I borrowed them. 

“ Now you know why I want-d that withdrawal 
form posted to-day. When I get the order on Monday 
night or Tucsday morning I must take it to the 
village at once and get it cashed and replace the 
money before father goes to the safe. Veggy. I 
can't get to the village unless I drive there, and what 
excuse can I make to father’ If he discovers what 
I’ve donc he'll never, never forgive me. It means the 
end of everything.” 

Peggy was running her fingers through her Jong 
fair hair thoughtfully. ° Rather a fix certainly.” 
she replied brightly.‘ But there never was a tix in 
this world one couldn't get out of if one tried. Vil 
sleep on it to-night. You forget it. Louk here, 
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Mimi, there's something clse much more important 
in which Um interested. David Inglis is your man, 
isn't he-—he loves you and you love him an 

Mimi's face grew rosy red, but the divine light 
shone in her eyes. * Yes, yes, I love him, Peggy. 
But I don’t know—I can’t understand he hasn't 
written to mc—but I love him, I still trust him.” 

“That's right !’’ Peggy cried, jumping off the bed 
and pirouctting in her night-gown across the room. 
“You'll want all the faith you've got and all the 
pluck. For all I know David may be a fool, but Pl 
lay my last. nightie he’s a gentleman. Mr. Lang's 
acad, but clever. Keep your eye on Mr. Lang.” 

With that. she left her. 

The following Monday passed uneventfully. Peggy 
played housckeeper and nurse, took a little walk 
with the vicar, and did a constitutional on her own. 
During this constitutional she visited old Joskyns, 
the proprictor of the local cab, informing him that sho 
wanted to buy, borrow, or hire a bath-chair. But 
Joskyns did not believe there was such a thing in the 
village. 

Nothing daunted Peggy tried the post office and 
the local grocers. No one seemed able to help until 
she came across Zacky standing outside the local 
public-house staring dreamily at a brewers dray 
which was being unloaded. 

Peggy thought there were possibilities in Zacky, 
in whom she recognised at once the village scapegoat, 
the village gossip, the village drunkard. A man who 
knew everybody's business better than his own. 

She beckoned to him. ‘I say, mv man, can you tell 
me if anyone in this benighted place owns or ever 
owned a bath chair ?” 

Zacky hiccupped, grinned. and focussed his one 
sound eye on Peggy. ‘ You mean one of them things 
‘orspital nurses and sisters of mercy and sich-like 
pushes about corpses that is to be?” 

Peggy nodded pleasantly. 

“Old Mother Grimmings, her as folks said was a 
witch, ‘ad one, but that was near a score of years ago. 
She died in it, she did!” He laughed up- 
roariously. ‘I wonder she weren't buried in it, 
weighed fifteen stonc, she did. I had to push ‘er 
round, so I oughter know.” 

‘Where is it now ?” 

Zacky moistened his lips and glanced at the swing 
door of the pub. ‘t Maybe T could put my ‘and on it 
if ‘er daughter's still got it: they keep them things 
as heirlooms. Youre wanting it for the vicars 
daughter, ch—her as met with a little accident ?” 

“Never mind what I want it for; if you can get it 
for me and bring it down to the Vicarage gates to- 
morrow morning by half-past nine Ill give you— 
half-a-crown.” 

Zacky swallowed quickly. Half-a-crown seemed 
a power of money to him. And here was a further 
opportunity of whetting the appetites of the gossips. 

“Til get it. UN get somethink if I ‘ave to wal'c 
to Oxford and back for it.” 

Peggy nodded. “You quite understand? Half- 
past nine outside the gates. Wait near the shubbery, 
and don’t make yourself conspicuous.” 

“Tope I know better than do that. 
Iet me ‘ave sixpence on account, miss ? 

He got it. 

She told Mimi what she had done, and carefully laid 
her plans for the morning. She scarcely left John 
Hume's side for a minute that evening, fearful lest 
he went to the safe, opencd the cash box. and dis- 
covered the loss of the two tive-pound notes. For 
Peggy realised perhaps even more vividly than Mimi 
hersclf the tragedy that would result to both father 
and daughter. For though she might have the money 
to replace the notes, Hume the moralist would look 
upon Mimi as a thief. It would be the final blow. 
He would never forgive, he would probably drive her 
from home even as her mother had been driven. 

Peggy went to bed early that night, but not until 
she had seen the Jight turned out in the vicar’s study, 
and she was up next morning before halt-past. seven, 
intercepted the postman at the gates of the Vicarage 
and obtained Mimi's urder of withdrawal from the post- 
office. 

For the first time since her accident Mimi cama 
down to breakfast ; she could just hobble along with 
the aid of a stick. There was an air of suppressed 
excitement which increased as the hands of the clock 
approached the hour of nine. 

As a rule, directly after breakfast the vicar went 
straight to his study and prepared for the various duties 
of the day ; this morning he hovered about, he seemed 
unusually anxious about Mimi, offered to give her his 
arm for a walk in the garden. 

With some difficulty and a great deal of tact Pegev 
got the vicar safely shut in his study; then, watching 
her opportunity, she took Mimi into the garden, and 
they slowly made their way to the gates. 

There was no sign of Zacky ; no sign of the bathehair. 

Peggy glanced at her wateh ; it was a minnt> over 
the half hour. * He's cither very drunk or very 
sober.’ she announced; “in cither cre he won't 
turn up.” 

She propped Mimi against the hedge then gave an 
imitation of a boy scout call. Her efforts were rewards d 
by a grim chuckle of laughter, and Gachy sudde aly 
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appeared from the shelter of a clump of bushes just | 


outside the gates. 

“ZT got ’er!” he mumbled, winking knowingly. 
: T spent best part of an hour cleaning of ‘er up and 
noilisg Ter”? 

He pulled into view something which had once 
been an invalid chair; its springs were broken, its 
hasket-work had been torn away in places or gnawed 
by rats; its wheels had lost their circumference, 
and when the chair was propelled it had a peculiar 
jolting motion like the wooden horse of a roundabout. 
Pervy looked at it and shricked with laughter. 

“itll bo all right!’ Zacky wled. ‘* Mother 
Grisamings dicd in it, her did; her weighed fifteen 


Blions. 


“Come along, Mimi, you've got to go through with 
it,” Peggy laughed. ‘Into the funeral car! ° 

With Zacky's help Mimi was safcly placed on the 
strij» of board which formed the scat, and Peggy, 
taking a firm grip of the handles, pushed behind ; 
Yacky seemed disappointed that his services wero 
not required. Pegey told him to return in an hour 
aud a half's time ; she would Icave the chair hidden in 
the shrubs, and Zacky would find his half-crown 
on the seat. 

It was a long and strenuous walk through tho 
country lanes to Hallard’s Cross post-office. * Poor 
Uncle John, if he could only sce us,” Poggy cried, 
paating and perspiring. 

Mimi was too nervous to enjoy the humour of the 
situation. At twelve o'clock, according to his usual 
custom, her fathcr would take the money out of 
the safe, carefully count it, and 
carty it to the local bank. It was 
a race against time. 

Tho post-office was reached at @ 
quar.er past ten, the money was 
votained, two crisp Bank of England 
no‘es; Mimi limped from the 
post-office and fell into the ricketty 
oll chair with a sigh of relicf. A 


crowd of children had gathered 
round Mother Grimmings’ chair ; 
they could not refrain from 


raiggering as they touched their 
cays. With as much dignity as she 
could summon Peggy pushed it 
scdately through the village streets ; 
when once the lanes were reached 
she commenced to run. 

“Til jar youa bit, but we can’t 
help that.” 

Mimi sct her tecth and bore tho 
yain bravely. “ You're a_ brick, 
Yeggy!” she cried. ‘“ Without 
you I should have been lost.” 

** Excitement’s the salt of life, my 
dear!” Peggy gasped. ‘‘I love 
this sort of thing.’ But there was 
fear in her brave little heart. 
The exact object for which Mimi 
hid taken the money Peggy did 
not know. She did not want to 
know. Instinct told her it could 
only be for the right purpose. 

The Vicarage was reached without 
mishap, though the crazy front 
wheel had continually threatened 
to follow Mother Grimmings to the 
grave. 

Peggy helped Mimi out and then positively threw 
the chair into the shrubbery. She did not forget to 
place the half-crown in position. 

“ Yacky’s a wicked old devil!” she panted ; “ but 
even devils have some good in them.” 

Taking Mimi's arm, she walked slowly with her up 
the drive. They crept into tho hall like a couple of 
thieves and listened outside the study door; the 
scratching of the pen could bo heard at intervals. 
They had returned in time. 

Nad now the most difficult task of all remaincd— 
to replace the money. 

Leegy deposited Mimi on the sofa in the drawing- 
room. gave her a book and a bottle of smelling salts, 
an] tucked the two five-pound notes in the bosom 
of her own dress. 

“Now you've ha your little airing you're tired, 
and must go to sleep; understand 2’? She planced 
at the clock 3 ‘‘ I've just got half an hour ; it isn’t an 
cas: job, for I've got to get the keys out of Uncle 
Joha. get Uncle John out of the study, open the safe, 
find the cash box, replace the notes, lock up again, | 
an?! —there you are!’ 

Mimi hid’ her face in her hands. ‘ Peggy, what 
must you think of me. If you fail I don’t know 
y hat will happen. I shall not be able to face father. | 

orev.” 

Veggv turned away so that Mimi should not see 
the expression on her face ; she had suddenly grown | 
very serious. © T'lldo my best ; if T send Uncle John in 
here don't Iet him out until you hear me whistle.” 

Opening the French window, she jum into the 


“Uncle—uncle ! 


garden, and crossing the lawn quickly picked a pos 
af {owers, then she strolled back along the path 
until she came to the study windows. 
they were shut. 


' viear's hand moved towards the bunch 
Of course | quick as lightning Pegi 


She peered through the glass; John Hume was 
standing with his back to her holding something in his | 
hand. He took a couple of steps forward, paused 
before the safe. and then stooped down. And Peggy 
saw what he held in his hand—the keys. . 

He was going to unlock tho safe, he was going to 
the cash box. 

She rapped violently on the glass with her knuckles ; 
John Hume started, turned quickly, then smilingly 


advanced to open the windows. 


“My dear, how you made me jump! Mimi's no 
worse for her exercise ?” . 

“Getting on splendidly !"’ Peggy was insido the 
study. ‘Lying down ia the drawing-room with a 
book. Better go and have a look at her, uncle.” 

“Presently, presently! Very busy just now ; 
behindhand with the accounts this week—never 
happened before.” He glanced at the clock. ‘* Must 
be off to the bank at once.” 

Peggy linked her arm through his and held out the 
bunch of flowers. She waved them before his face, 
Ictting a rose-bud deftly tickle his nose. 

“Charming!” he spluttered. ‘‘ But just now 

Extracting the rese-bud from the bouquet she | 
deftly pinned it in his buttonhole. The vicar was 
embarrassed ; really Peggy was most fascinating, 


” 


but also a little irritating. 

“ Buttonholes are not suitable for clergymen,” he 
said. 

Peggy held tightly to the lapels of his coat and 
gently forced him back into a scat. 
for a clergyman ! 


“Not suitable 
Oh, uncle, one of God's sweetest 


B 
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so ftlin 
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Quick ! 


wu 
Kill it! It'll be up your leg in a minute !" screamed Peggy. 


gifts to mankind. If you don’t wear the rose when 
you go to the bank this morning, PN—IFll never 
forgive you. If you place flowers on God's altar, 
why shouldn't God's ministers wear them? If I 
had my way I'd weave gariands——” : 

John Hume sighed heavily ; Peggy was an anarchist, 
a revolutionist ; sho had a fereibts knack of finding 
grest chunks of glorious truth hidden away inside 
dark corners where foolish human beings had let them 
lie forgotten ever since the golden age. 

“IT wonder,” he said, and he placed the bunch of 
keys on the desk by his side. 

Quick as thought Peggy broke away from him and 
carelessly threw the remaining flowers over the keys 
she so desired. The vicar carefully removed them. 
“ There's a vase on the mantelpiece.” 

With a gesture of impatience Peggy arranged the 
flowers, but her eyes never left the keys. 

“Run in and sco Mimi, uncle!” 

“Ina minute—in 2 minute! I must first see that my 
accounts agree with my cash in hand.” He glanced 
towards the safe as his hands covered the bunch of 
keys again. 

‘A sharp scream escaped Peggy's lips, ‘‘ Oh—ugh !”” 

John Hume jumped a couple of iaches off his chair as 
Peggy violently brought ker fist down on to his 
unoffending hand. 

“ There's a horrible earwig crawling up your arm ! 
Take care, I must have knocked it ons it’s probably 
on the floor going for your legs.” 

The vicar refused to be scared by anearwig. Peggy 
began to grow desperate; the hands of the clock 
wero within ten minutes of midday. Once aenia the 

of keys; 
jumped up and sat down 
heavily on the edgo of the desk ; her mouth puckered 


T will give ten safety razors for the #- ' sentences, which muat be 
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up humorously and she winced—the keys were very 
sharp and penetrating. 

«My dear!” the vicar said reprovingly. 

Peggy placed a resounding kiss on his forehead. 
“Do you know I'm falling in love with you, uncl: ? 
I'll teil you another secret ; I always believed you tu Ie 
a hard, cold, stern, cruel man—but you're not. Not 
when one really knows you and sces into your heart.” 

For a moment a dreamy look came into John 
Hume's eyes; contidence returned to Peggy. Shin 
began to slith r away from him along the edge of the 
desk and the keys slithered with her. 

“Cold, hard, cruel!” the vicar repeated unsteadil: , 

“ But you're not, really!” Peggy cried. A cou; !o 
of inches more and the keys would be just out of his 
reach, in her hand. ‘“ Now do just run in and sco 
Mimi.” 

Hume pulled himsclf together, and as he raicod 
his head he saw the time. 

“In five minutes—hefore I go in to Hallarl’s 
Cross.’ He rose. “My dear, you'ro sitting on 
my keys.” 

“Am I really!” She slithered off the desk, the 
keys rattled 02 to the ground ; she put her foot on them, 
but it was too late. Tho vicar stooped quickly to 
recover them, she did the same, and their heads 
camo into violent contact. Tho keys were in his 
grasp. 

At that moment the study door opencd. 

“ Mr. Smith wants to spcak to you a moment, sir,” 
a servant announccl. 

Smith was gardencr and handy man at tho 
Vicarage. 

Automatically the vicar dropped 
the keys into his pocket, and dlis- 
guising his annoyance at being 
disturbed left the study. 

Peggy waited until the door 
elcsed on him, then she stamped 
her foot violently. She — fiuny 
herself into the vicar’s chair and 
gazed savagely at the safe. Though 
the five-pound notes were safely in 
the bosom of her dress they mitt 
just as well have been a hundrel 
milcs away. She could hear Joan 
Hume's voice in the hall. 

She tip-tocd to tho safe and 
pulled tho handle. If by any 
chance—no, it was securely locked. 
She gave it an angry kick. A 
moment later footsteps scrunched 
onthe gravel outside, the vicar and 
the gardener passed the window. 
She again sat at the desk holding 
her head tightly between her 
hands, trying to think of some 


way. 

ome again the study door 
opened. ‘“ Beg pardon, miss, I 
thought the vicar had returned.” 

“What is it?’ Peggy asked 
blandly. 

“Farmer Giles wishes to see 
him, miss. Farmer Giles and 
Constable Buddicombe.” 

Peggy frowned, and unconscious!y 
stroked her chin as if in imitation 
of the vicar. ‘Show them in! 
Mr. Hume will be back directly.” 

Peggy was always obeyed; presently the farmer 
entered ponderously, followed by the village constable. 
Peggy swung round in her chair and nodded pleasantly. 
Farmer Giles was a big, round, rosy-faced country- 
man, honest, slow, but sure. The constable was a 
young man, evidently nervous and ill at easc. 

“What can I do for you ?” Peggy said blandly. 

The farmer looked ‘at the constable and coughed 
behind his hand. ‘It was the vicar us wanted to 
zee, beggin’ your pardon, miss. It were just about 
a little matter concernin’ one of them charity funds. 
Perhaps as ‘ow you'll be good enough to tell him , 

The vicar appeared through the open French 
windows. Before tho farmer could speak again 
Pegay repeated the information he had just given her. 

Ir. Giles swallowed hastily ; Peggy moved towards 
the door, but she had no intention of going. 

“It were just this way, sur,” Farmer Giles said, 
speaking slowly, but in a clear, steady voice. “I he 
very sorry to trouble you, but you remember last 
week when I corae to pay you the money for that there 
fund? I give you two five-pound notes and you 
give me the chango in gold. Well, them five-pound 
notes was two of several I had up to market, and I've 
just hceared as some of ‘em ain't good ones ; they be 
what they call flash notes, sur, bean't Bank of England 
notes at all. Of course I didn't take no numbers nor 
anything, so I can't trace ‘em. But I thought us 
would como down, and if you hadn't paid them into 
your bank us might have a look at the onc I gave 
you. I'd be mortal sorry such a thing could ‘ave 
appened ; but there, I was as ignorant as the babe 
unborn, sur. 

Mr. Muggins, the chemist, ’ad one of the bad 
Ha the bank detected that. Wo've ‘ad 
information —— (Continued on page 306). 
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HE AVERAGE MAN and woman rarely, if ever, escape periodical 


attacks of liver trouble in some form or other. These attacks 
sometimes take the form of biliousness, nausea, headache, loss of appetite, 
or mental depression, and at other times acute indigestion, with sour 


eructations and pain between the shoulder-blades. Such are the symptoms 
of worse trouble to follow in the form of rheumatism, gout, sciatica, lumbago, 
kidney troubles, and uric acid affections. Every person should be taught some 
simple form of health regulation, whereby the liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels 
may be kept in order. Such simple, safe, and sure remedy you have in Kutnow’s 
Powder, which keeps the whole machinery of life in healthy condition. 
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Nurse S. STRACHAN writes: 
3 Panmure Strect, Montrose, Scotland, 5th November, 1910. 
“Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the benefit derived from Kutnow’s Powder. 
It is both effective and agreeable.” 


CLARKE, Esq., Rev. Cc. E. WINCOTT 
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How to Guard Against Fraud 


The genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of all conscientious Chemists at 
2s. 9d. per bottle, or direct from Kutnow’s London offices for 3s. post paid 
in the United Kingdom. See that the fac-simile signature “S. Kutnow & 
Co. Ld.,” and the registered trade mark, “ Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap,” are 
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Writes: ‘7 Junction Street, North Sydney, 


Australia, March 10, 1g10. Dear Sirs,— 
My wife has been a sufferer from 
Stomach Troubles, but has derived great 
benefit from the use of Kutnow’s Powder. 
I feel, therefore, that it is my duty to 
inform you of the fact, as I consider 
Kutnow’s Powder the only remedy suitable 
for her. You may make whatever use you 
like of this statement.” 


This is 


Writes: “About three years ago I was 
confined to my bed for a short time with a 
very acute attack of liver complaint. After 
other medicines had failed to take any 
effect, I was recommended by my doctor 
to try Kutnow’s Powder, and I am glad to 
say that after taking two bottles I was com- 
pletely cured, and my health has been 
better ever since. (Incumbent of St. 
Philip’s Church, Adlington, Lancs.)” 
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mind the night when Zacky visited him. Ho had Zacky! He dived after him, caught bim by the 
taken him into the study, he had loft him there for | scruff of the neck, and dra; dd him into the road. 


The vicar cut the policeman short. . 
“Dear me, I'm glad you came, Giles, very right and 


proper. And just in time, too. l'vo just made up | some ten minutes alone. And the keys—when he “So I've caught you fair and syuaro, have I? 
my accounts and was going to take the moncy to the | returned from the farm next morning he remembered Thought we'd get you sooner or later. Now nono of 
bank.” Ho slipped his hand into his pocket for his | finding them on the floor. . that!’ Zacky was struggling: and tho policeman 
keys and knelt before the safe. “And now ‘Ict us Before making any dofinite accusation he thoroughly | got his knee into the small of his back. ‘‘ Best come 


assured himself that Zacky and onl Yacky could | along quiet up to the Vicarage with mc.” 

have had access to the safe. With the exception of A wonderful flow of languago cmanated from 
that evening when in o moment of absent-mindedness Zacky’s lips, strange oaths that were the secret onvy 
he must have left the keys on his table when he | of every man in the village ; even the constablo hearing 
retired to reat; they had never left his posscssioa. could not but admire. 

He looked at Farmer Giles ; it was not easy to explain, “ Chuck it!” he said, shaking him. ‘‘ Chuck it and 
for he would have to refer to the incident of his | come along with me.” He was already dragging him 
a visit to Thatcher's farm. up the drive to the front door. 

The farmer commenced to fidget uncomfortably ; the Zacky had already had o few drinks on the strength 
vicar’s distroes made ‘him feel nervous ; the prolonged | of Peggy's half-crown ; but he had only taken enough 
silence upset him. to give him a slight feeling of clation ; be was fcoling 

“ How do you make it out it were Zacky, sur?" more humoreus than ferocious. 

John Hume cleared his throat. “I think we had “What the—— docs the —— parson —— well— 

better send for him,”’ he said, turning to the constable. | want with mo?” 
“ When I accuso him it must be to his face, that ho may Zacky was atill strugging ; the constable held him {n 
have an opportunity of defending himsclf. Do you | & grip of iron; he hoped Miss Pe Fossall could sco 
think you know where he is at this moment, | him; pretty smart work, the thief caught and found 
constable ?” five minutes after the discovery of the theft. 

The constable grinned from car to ear. “ Well, sir, “ You know what.tho parson wants, you scoundrel.” 
if he ain’t up to Thatcher's farm destroying the mangel | Tho constable hesitated at the front door uncertain 
wurzel field he’s in the Duke of Wellington putting how to act, then he rang the bell. Once again Peggy 
away four-half.” Fossall appeared. 

“You had better try—er—the village. I'd like “T got ‘im, miss!" 
yee to wait, Mr. Giles, if you can spare the time,” He felt a sudden sense of disappointment ; instead 

e continued, speaking to the farmer. of admiration Peggy's ‘face oxpreased contempt. 

The constable instantly Icft the robm. Peggy met “T hope he hasn't hurt you, constable. Now 
him as if by accident in tho hall. She had overheard | you've got him, what are you going to do with bim? 
part of tho conversation—cnough. Her cheeks were What has he done?” 
scarlet ; it was tho first time in her life she had ever Zacky moistened his lips and focussed his eye on 
descended to playing eavesdropper, o practice she | Peggy. Howas about to let fly an oath, but he checked 
held to be more contemptible than lying. She would it. Poggy did not quite correspond with any type 
have descended to the lowest depths possible if by of humanity Zacky had hitherto known. Sho stood 
so doing she could havo saved Mini. alone ; she was neither a woman nor a man nor a silly 

“ This is tho way out, constable ; if you go across the | girl. His one eye fixed on her like a beacon light. 
lawn you can take the short cut through the fields.” “Ard up for somethink to do, miss!” he Iccred. 

If Zacky were found it would be all up. And | ‘‘ Pleecemen and parsons and old women—nothink 
Zacky was innocent, but who could prove his inno- | to do but to mike troublo. I suppose they think I 
cence? Yacky might at that moment de scarching stole it.” 
for the dilapidated bath chair at the bottom of the Tho constablo had collected his scattered wits. 
drive. “Any thing you may say——”’ 

“ Have a glass of beer, constable?” She did not “YT shan't say nothink to you, old blue-bottle— 
know whether beer. was permitted in the Vicarage, it’s what I'll do to you! Your own father'll be 
but that did not matter to Peggv. Anything to gain | sorry he ever put the banns up when he secs you 
time. Se far sho bad kopt Mimi ignorant of the to-night. Ever scen a blue-bottle squashed ?"’ Ho 
visitors in the study. spread out his thumb with an expressive gesture. 

Tho constable was tempted, not so much by the Tho study door flew open, the upright figure ot 
suggestion of beer as by Peggy Fossall herself. The John Hume appcared on the threshold. “So you 
incident of the imaginary mouse in the safe was | have found the miscreant. Bring him in.” 
engraved upon his bucolic memory. Peggy hovered in the background ; outwardly sho 

“Thank you kindly, miss; perhaps when I comes | was calm, inwardly she was raging. Was there 
back—lI'voe got a duty to perform.” nothing to be done? Never before had she been 

He stepped briskly through the hall into the opon. | outwitted. 

Again Peggy directed him across the lawn; Zacky She knew the crisis had indeed arrived. The end 
was suto to return by the road and so might just miss | was at hand. Not only Mimi's happincss, but hee 
hi honour, perhaps her very life, depended on the next few 
minutes. And she hersclf lay in the other ryvom 
helpless, but fortunately ignorant of what waa 
| happeni g 


havo a look at these notes, let us sco whether one 
of the black sheep have crept into our little fund.” 

The lock rattled, the sate door opened ponderously, 
Peggy was standing in the fac corner of the room. 
1t was now or never, the last chance, tho last moment. 

Mimi’s salvation or Mimi's ruin. sho told hersolf. 
Her original plan to have waited until the vicar 
opened the safe and have taken ont tho cash box and 
to slip in tho notes was frustrated ; sho could not do 
that with three pairs of eyes on her. The vicars 
hand slipped into the gloomy recesses of the safe. 

Then « piercing shriek rent tho air, there was & 
scuffling of feet, a frou-frou of petticoats; the threo 
mon turned to seo Peggy Fossall etanding on o chair, 
her petticoats up to her kno:s, @ look of terror on 
her faco. 

“Uncle—uncle! Qui:k! Kill it! Wh be up 
your leg in a minute! That awful mouse! Look 
at it!” 

Stolid Farmer Giles lot his eyes rove round the room. 
“ Beggin’ your pardon, miss, there ain't no mouse.” 

“Taw it! J know it, T saw it!” 

Tho young policeman commenced a frantic search ; 
he would have stood on his head if Peggy had suggested 
it. The vicar had half risen to his fet. 

“My dear child, I didn’t know you were here; 
you had better go to your cousin in the: next room. 
Constable, kindly open the door for Miss Fossall.”’ 

Peggy's tecth snapped together, her eyes hardened. 
Any man, any other man, would have been overcome 
and been off his guard by that little ruse. She 
dropped her petticoats demurely, but disconsolately, 
and with her head held ercot Icft tho study. 

But she waited outside the closed door. 

Tho little incident had upset the vicar’s nerve. 
He took the cash box out from the safe, carried it 
to the table, sat down, and unlocked it. ‘ Now Ict 
us see.” 

The policeman and tho farmer stood on cither 
sido of him; he opened tho box, took out the top 
tray with its compartments for silver and gold ; his 
fingere, fastoned on & slip of paper, became suddenly 
transfixed. 

A slip of paper; that was all. The notes wero not 
there. Ho bent his head and peered into the safe ; his 
eyes narrowed. There was silence. He picked up the 
tray, searched cach compartment, then looked under- 
ncath it. 

Farmer Giles realised something was wrong and 
cleared his throat sympathetically. Tho vicar rose 
from his seat, closed the cash box, and once again 
standing before the safe searched ovory hole and 
corner of it. When he confronted the farmer and tho 
policeman, his face was pale. 

“Tho notes ate missing.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence. The vicar 
looked the farmer squarely in the face, then he turned 
to the constable. ‘They must have been stolen.” 

Tho constable scratched his head. ‘ That's 
serious, sir.” Ho was not of the breed of Jarvis. 

‘“Mayhap you put them some- 


im. 

Unfortunately the constablo lost his way in the 
garden, and following the wrong path eventually 
found himself at the front gates. And as he emerged 
from the drive ho caught sight of a dirty, ragged 


n 
ne drit “Uncle John!” Peggy cricd, dancing up to the 
figure diving into a clump of laurels on the left. 


study door, ‘There must be some mistake ; please 


" let me explain that Zacky— 
whero else, sur, perhaps in one of Before the vicar cand stop her 
your drawers, or in your deak.” An errr rere eS eee eeeeey Zack himself interposed. Ho 


hands in this cash box, and put word, miss, not a bloomin’ solitary 
the cash box in the safe the day word; let ‘em make bloomin’ 
you handed them to me. I never idyuts of themselves, it won't be 
make mistakes, I never forget. the fust time. It ain't so long ago 

The constablo was looking at tho I stood in this bloomin’ room. 
rafe. “It ain't been tampered come to do the parson a good 
with, sir—the lock I mean. turn, I did; he thought I was a 

The vicar was gazing at his bloomin’ idyut then, he found ho 
bunch of keys. ‘ Someono,” ho was mistook.” 
said monotonously, ‘* someone must The study door shut. Pegay still 
have taken my keys, yet I've never stood outside it. She heard abe kev 
turn in the lock. She had a horrible 
suspicion of what was going to 
happen. She dared not tell Limi 
until her saspicions-were confirmed. 
So again she listened. The constable 
was explaining how he found Zacky 
hiding in the shrubbery just outsidy 
the gates. 

“He was evidently up to moro 
mischief, sir. After a desperate 
struggle I secured him.” 

Zacky let rip a couple of oaths 
followed by a peal of laughter. 

When silence came the vicar 
spoke. He took Zacky back to the 
night he himself would fain bavo 
forgotten, the night bis daughter 
had disappeared; he recalled each 
incident that had occurred and 


“I placed them with my own ONE OF THE GOLDEN PLUM PUDDINGS. actually winked at her. “Not 


Ict them out of my sight. Only 
my daughter——"” Ho stopped 
suddenly. 

“What about tho servants?” 
the constablo suggested lamcly. 

“They are abovo suspicion.” 
The vicar's voice was tonoless. “A 
few days ago my daughter "— 
suddenly he etraightened himsolf 
and unclasped his Shanta — “ah, I 
havo it! I think I havo it— 
Zacky!” 

“Jacky! . . . Zacky!” 

First tho constable, then the 
farmer repeated tho namo which 
had involuntarily escaped the vicar's 
lips. The constable tried to look 
as if the mystery had been cleared 


wwe Sore 


up. 
“That's it, sir.” he aaid, breaking 


the ensuing silence. “Of course. This is one of the puddings which were printed in our Christmas Number. On being questioned him sternly and 

yy Vacly acarmed before a fire, the wording which you sce across the verse became at once visibl judicially 

Mhorce iZacy! Lae kiee fede rk Phong varea eng gets ne We erted } Za What the doose are you after 2" 

drunken scoundrel.” On POR Oe ee LAST PA pAGh List of recipients appears on Baaky Muctoled eiaenizs | Beye | 
Bricly John Hume recalled to * Page iit. of the red cover. pienls appears on I don't know. I darcsay there was 


a bunch of keys; there were lots of 
Only one sentence each. Choose any subject you like. Mark postcards “Allit.” (See page 312.) 
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— lying about which I took no bloomin’ notice of.” 
“ ome,” 
saw the keys lying on my desk, the safe in the corner 
of the room. Sudden temptation; you took them 
up, unlocked the safe, rifled the cash box. 
confess and have done with it. I warn you that, 
with the exception of that evening, the keys have 
never left my 


Peggy 
punctuated with strange oaths. 


“Tye never seen your dirty safe. I've never 
touched your dirty money. You tell me I came here 
t when I come ’ere to save your 
‘bloomin’ daughter! Very well, Mr. bloomin’ parson, 
accuse me if you dare! Tell old blue-bottle to lock 
me up in quod—and what'll ’appen to you!” He 


‘to steal that ni 


laughed. ‘Not ‘arf !” 


“Silence, sit!” The vicar’s voice rang out clearly, 


Pe 


s started back from the door and glanced towa: 
the 


wing-room. 


“Tf that is all you have to say,” John Hume con- 
tinued, “ if you have no better answer to my questions, 


you but convince me that you are the thief.” 
”“ “Thief!” Zacky was spluttering. 
there are thieves in this 
outside, thieves at Thatcher's farm, 
won't rest until I’ve made 
—liar, drunken, lazy 


arson. 
-for-nothink—yus, 


me up in your bloomin’ 


on oink, ain't they? I’m all you sa 


thief, Mr. bloomin’ John Hume—— 
There was a 

vicar’s face. “ 

a girl’s honour. 


blighter !” 
‘he 


fallandannihilatehim. Farmer Giles gaped, speechless, 


John Hume had heard, but as yet he did not under- 
stand. That any man in the universe should dare 
speak to him like this seemed impossible. He did not 
believe his own ears. There was a long silence broken 


‘at intervals by suppressed chuckles of delight from 
Zacky. The vicar 
tives at him from the pupit. At last his turn had 
“come and he preached the’vicar a little sermon. 

- But we're not quits yet,” he said with a hiccough. 
““We've each had our say now; next time we mect, 
parson, perhaps there'll be somethink doing.” 

_ Pp had fled. She was in the drawing-room 


kneeling by the sofa where Mimi lay; words were 


scarcely n Mimi knew the worst had hap- 


ecessary. 
pened. She did not cry out, she gave no sign; she 


seemed almost as calm and cold as John Hume bim- 
self might have been. 


- “You've failed, Peggy; father has discovered the 


notes are missing ; does he suspect ? I heard other 
voices. Tell me, Peggy, quickly. If he knows I— 
I must go away.” 

Pe ut her arms about Mimi and looked steadily 
into her face. ‘‘ No, dear, he doesn’t know. 
hard to get the keys and replace the notes ; I failed. 
Then Farmer Giles and the village constable arrived. 
He—Giles—as you know, gave the notes to the vicar. 
He has somehow discovered that there was a bad 
one, a forgery, among them; he came to warn your 
father to identify it. ‘The safe was opened. ‘The 
had turned me out of the room then, but I listened ; 
Uncle John suspected Zacky and sent the policeman 
to find him ; he is there now. Uncle John is accusing 
him of stealing the notes; he denies it, but there is 
proof, absolute proof, unless——” 

“Zacky !” Mimi stood up, her face turned to the 
window, supporting herself by the back of a chair. 

* Yes, T gather that he was left alone in the study 
with the keys the night you sprained your ankle at 
Thatcher's farm.” 

Neither girl spoke for a few seconds; Peggy was 
eagerly watching Mimi’s face. 

“He'll be locked up, Peggy, taken to Oxford to- 

. night or to-morrow to appear before the magistrate. 
With his character and the apparent proof be won't 
stand a chance.” Mimi picked up her stick and 
limped slowly towards the open French window. 

“What are you going to do?” Peggy asked. 

‘* Give me the notes, dear.” 

obeyed. ‘‘ What are you going to do? w 

“ Why, tell them that I took the moncy, of course.” 

Peggy jumped to her feet, her eyes grew bright, 
shining like twin stars in a blue sky. 

“Stop! Think what it means, Mimi.” 

“I know what it means; 

home; it means good-bye, of course,” replicd Mimi. 

Up went Peggy's head. Fora second she took Mimi 
in her arms, hugging her closely, closely. “* I knew it,” 
ahe whispered. ‘I knew you would play the game. 


Lady readers who don’t care for riddles should try to invent a new motto fo 


the vicar continued, ‘‘ confess that you 
Better 


jon—no one else can have had 
access to the safe, no one else can have taken the 


was trembling; it was difficult to hear all 
that was being said now. Zacky’s replies were 


* Thief—yes, 
ouse, there are thieves 
But I 
ou eat that word. Me 
put age h rds, oid 
en our to all those words, you can hold 
Zr i ulpit as an ‘oxample for 

the nice, smug-faced, well-fed bloomin’ congregation. 
They're ready enough to tike the money I spends 
and more; I’m 
the scum of the earth, and proud o} it, too. But a 


ause while he shook his fist in the 
o, not yet, neither of money nor 
But even if I were I know the sort of 
mercy I'd expect from your hands, you sanctimonious 


young village constable staggered, his eyes 
roved vaguely round the room as if he expected fire 
to shoot up from the ground and destroy Zacky, or an 
angel to a r and smite him, or a thunder-bolt to 


ad often hurled privileged invec- 


I tried 


it means the end of 
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I knew you were one of the straight kind. Bless 
you, old girl, go in and tell them, then come to 
e. 


They held hands for a moment as men might have 

done, then Mimi lim along the gravel path and 
ashed open the study windows and entered. John 
ume just spoken : 

“ Constable, I charge this man, Zacky, with having 
stolen two five-pound notes from my safe on the night 
of the seventeenth instant. You must do your duty 
and take him into custody.” 

“Take me to——” The last word died on Zacky’s 
lips. He was the firat tosee Mimi. Then the vicar saw 
his daughter and raised his hand to motion her away. 

She was smiling. It struck John Hume at that 
moment in a vague, indefinite way how like she looked 
to her mother. Just so Betty had looked one summer 
afternoon shortly after their marriage, when she had 
come to tell him a great and wonderful secret. The 
epitome of beauty and purity and love. Each man 
in the room was conscious: of a change in the atmo- 
sphere caused by her presence ; even drunken, dissolute, 
foul-mouthed Zacky. 

He had just invented a new oath for the vicar's 
delectation ; it died still-born. 

“T’ve only just heard what’s happened; Peggy 
told me.” 

Mimi spoke softly, her voice was well under control. 


“There has been a mistake, father; Zacky did not 


steal the missing notes from the safe. I took them.” 

She waited as if expecting a reply, a question. 
She looked from one man to the other almost appeal- 
ingly. She wanted someone to help her now she had 
confessed—she wanted someone to help her. 

But the only sound was that of a thrush singing 
somewhere in the garden. 

“TI took those notes.’ Something like defiance 
crept into her voice. “I had to send money to 
someone in London; it had to be sent at a moment’s 
notice, so I took the notes—borrowed them—for I 
had twelve pounds in the post office savings bank 
which I withdrew this morning. Here they are, 
father.” She held them out. 

Acting quite automatically John Hume took them, 
looked at them, put them on the desk under a letter 
weight. But no word. His face was expressionless, 
a strange colour, as grey as the face of a dead man ; his 
eyes were expressionless, neither horror nor anger nor 
sorrow, but they, too, were like tho eyes of a dead man 
staring stupidly at nothing, secing nothing, under- 
standing nothing, knowing and hoping nothing. And 
his lips had disappeared into a hard, straight line. 

Mimi still waited for someone to speak, for someone 
to help her. She swayed a little, supporting herself 
by her stick. But only the thrush continued singing, 
singing its love song out there in the garden. 

Mimi turned to the constable. “‘ Release Zacky. 
You heard what I said. He is innocent—let him go.” 

The constable obeyed with the same automatic 
action the vicar had used when he had taken the 
notes. Each figure in the room seemed automatic 
suddenly, like the figures thrown on the screen of a 
bioscope performance. 

“I'm sorry, Zacky,” Mimi said softly. 

Zacky swallowed; he ran his hand through his 
stubbly hair. 

“S'welp me !” 

He reeled to the open window, then turned and 
ointed a scornful finger at the vicar. “‘ Hear my 
last words, the words of one who ain't affeared of 
you, the only one in your bloomin’ parish. You ’ad 
a wife once, a woman made of the ri it stuff if all one 
hears is true. ‘l'oo good for you, self-righteous Hume. 
You ‘ave a daughter—it’s she who should be in the 
pulpit and you to sit beneath her. Too good for you. 
A sky-pilot they calls you; then hear from me, the 
scum of the earth, it’s sky-pilots like you as drives 
men and women down, down into the depths, down 
into the only ’ell there is, the ’ell I goes to nightly !” 

He meled out into the sunshine, crossed the lawn, 
drawn as it were by tho song of the bird through 
the rose trees to the green fields beyond. 

Farmer Giles was blundering towards the door ; 
he tried hard to think of something to say, the right 
thing. As he fumbled with the lock John Hume 
awoke, galvanised as it were to life. With upraised 
hand he looked at his daughter. Then the straight line 
broke, the lips quive unsteadily. At Jast they 
formed the words which were seared across his brain : 

“A thief!” 

“No, no, father! Not that!” 

At the sound of his own voice tho blow fell. The 
house John Hume had builded lay in ruins about his 
feet—the spiritual house not builded with hands. 

“ Yes,’ his voice rang clearly, “a thief!” Both 
hands went out raised imploringly to the sky; be 
turned his ashen face towards the Heaven. “ My 
daughter a thicf, my wife an adulteress! My God, 
my God, Thou hast forsaken me utterly !” 

Then something snapped in his brain ; riesthoosd, 
manhood disappeared and were forgotten ; he swerved 
round and pointed a trembling finger at his daughter. 

“Go, impure daughter of an impuro mother, go! 
Never darken my doors, never Ict me see your face 
again! Go!” 

(in next week's instalment Mimi comes to London.) 
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GOUT aND RHEUMATISM. 


COMPLETE CURE BY DOAN’S PILLS. 


Kidney Pills 
tism. It was just before Christmas of 1909, 
when I was out in the garden, that I was suddenly 
attacked with the rheumatism. It took me in 
the back and limbs, and I was in cruel pain. 

“ Afterwards, I became troubled with gout, 
especially in the big toe and the joints. I noticed 
while in this condition that the water was bad, 
and that there was bleeding from the kidneys. 

“The doctor said he feared I had contracted 
an incurable form of kidney disease, and nothing 
seemed able to give me relief. 

“JT was surprised at the quick way Doan’s pills 
acted on the kidneys and bladder; they regulated 
the water, and gradually took the gout and 
rheumatism completely out of the system. 

“T think it is only right that you should know 
of my splendid cure; and you are welcome to 
publish this account of my case.—(Signed) 
Amelia Laughton.” 

2g. 9d. a box; six boxes, 13s. 9d. ; of all dealers. 
Tell the shopman you must have Doan's Backache 
Kidney Pills, like Mts. Laughton had. 


THINK IT OVER. 


You have a dog—he occupies the best 
place in your house—may even sleep 
in your room. Have you considered 
the subject of his food? or have you 
just thoughtlessly sent to your Dealer 
for, say, 7 or 14 lb. of Dog Cakes, and 
received the ordinary Dog Food such as 
your Grandfather used to buy for his 
dog ? Have you thought that there have 
been great improvements in Dog Foods 
since then? Your own table is witness 
to the vast progress in the scientific 
properties of foods. Compare it with 
50 years ago. ‘There is as great an im- 
provement in Dog Foods. Molassine 
Dog and Puppy Cakes, Molassine 
Hound, Terrier and Puppy Meal are 
the latest and best things for dogs. 
They are different from all others. 
While other foods feed dogs only, these 
maintain dogs in health, making physic, 
drugs and worm cakes unnecessary. Buy 
them for a month. The touch of your 
hand on the coat of your dog will be 
sufficient proof of these claims, to say 
nothing of the brightness, sprightliness 
and happiness of your boon companion. 
It is worth dwelling on—just 


THINK IT OVER. 


The Book that will help you and your friends 
to have a Merry Christmas, 


THE 


PEARSON 
PUZZLE 
BOOK 


Price 19, at all Booksellers, or 1s. 30., post free, from 
A. F. SOWTER, 23 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


(Turn to page 310.) 
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WORLD’S-DISGRACE SOLDIERS! 


The Horrors of Life in the 
French Foreign Legion. 


By ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN IT. 


A so.pier of the French Foreign Legion, unable 
to keep up on the march with his column, was 
recently lett behind in the desert, and was attacked 
and eaten by hyenas and jackals. 

Such is the gist of a dreadful story which appeared 
the other day in all the principal French papers and 
many of the English ones. 
sensation. Many people refused to believe it. 

But I, who have served in the regiment, can 
quite credit it. The Foreign Legion exists but to 
march. To this one end its whole training is 
devoted. To fall out on the march is the one un- 
pardonable sin in a legionnaire. 

The system of marches is brutal. No matter 


what the distance, it has te be completed in one | 


stage. Forty miles, fifty, sixty—no matter. It is 
done straight off the reel, with, of course, brief 
halts for rest. But there is no general halt until 
the whole distance is completed. 

If a legionnaire faints on the march he is tied to 
a baggage-cart, which rolls on. He then cither has 
to march or ho is dragged along. Seeing this done 
for the first time, 1 thought it brutal; but later I 
learned to understand the reason for it. 

Tho legionnaire who atraggles in the desert is 
lost. Hundreds of men have died a dreadful death 
in this way. The Arab women pounce upon them, 
lying helpless in the sand, and, with shrieks of 
fiendish dolight, proceed to torture and mutilate 
them before killing them outright. 

The Foreign Legion ought to be done away with. 
It is a disgrace to France and to the world at large. 
There is a certain glamour attaching to service in 
it, and there is never any lack of recruits. But the 
conditions of their life are such that no convict 
need envy them 

First raised in 1831 for service in the then newly- 
conquered colony of Algeria, the Legion now 
numbers about 12,000 of all ranks. The officers 
are Frenchmen, but the rank and file is made up 


It created a great | 
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1 of all nationalities, about half of them, however, 
i being Germans who have deserted from the Kaiser's 
army, or are natives of Alsace-Lorraine. 
| A legionnaire's pay is only halfpenny a day. 
i True, wine in Algeria costs only a penny @ quart, 
and tobacco threepence to fourpence a pound. 
‘ But—a halfpenny a day ! 
His rations, too, are of the scantiest. Two meals 
‘a day only are served—breakfast at ten o'clock in 
‘the morning, and supper at four in the afternoon. 
| Bach meal is exactly alike, consisting of a thick 
‘soup made up of meat and vegetables, with bread, 
‘ and every other day a small quantity of wine. 
; ‘The discipline is ruthless in its severity, tho 
; punishments are cruel in the extreme. For grave 
; offences, like desertion, insubordination, or striking 
: @ superior officer, death is frequently inflicted, or, 
‘failing that, the offender is sent to serve in the 
nal battalion, on the edge of the Sahara Desert. 
is nearly always means a slow and painful death 
| in place of a quick and comparatively painless one. 
Minor offences are punished with from twenty to 
{one hundred days in prison, or with “cellule,” 
‘which is solitary confinement in the dark, plus 
‘starvation. I have seen strong, robust men s0 
‘reduced after doing thirty days cellule that they 
‘have hardly been able to stand. Yet they had to 
i resume their ordinary duties, nevertheless. 
| Not long since two other dreadful forms of 
punishment were in vogue: the “silo” and the 
| ‘‘crapaudine.”” The silo was just a deep hole in 
the ground, shaped like a funnel, into which the 
| victim was cast. He was given no blanket oy other 
| protection from the weather. : 
| The sun beat upon him by day, the cold night 
| mists penetrated to the marrow of his bones. He 
could not lie down, for the bottom of the silo ; 
sloped to a point. He just crouched, a huddled | 
| heap, until, not infrequently, death mercifully | 
‘relieved him from his sufferings. 
| The crapaudine consisted in trussing a man as, 
| fowl is trussed, his hands and feet being tied 
| together on his back in such a manner that they 


| formed a sort of semi-circle. 
{ 


A 


This resulted in such frightful cramps that the | 
| pain sometimes drove men mad. Both the silo! 


‘and the crapaudine, however, have now becn | 
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abolished ; but in the field, and on the march, an 
offender is still punished by being “ spreadeagled " 
and bound to four stakes driven into the ground. 

To escape from these tortures men mutilato 
themselves, usually by cutting off one or mors 
fingers ; or they will purposely make themselves ill. 
One favourite trick is to take a drink from tho 
sewors under the Arab prison. This loathsomy 
draught almost invariably brings on an attack of 
typhoid of a peculiarly malignant type. 

Others, more enterprising, try to desert. But 
they rarely succeed. Mostly they mect with 
dreadful deaths at the hands of the wild Arabs 
of the desert. The only class of recruits who 
are treated with special favour are those who 
have previously been officers in some other army. 
These are usually made corporals on enlistment, 
and afterwards sergeants. They are useful to 
France and to the Legion. There is still standin, 
in Southern Algeria a fort that was built by au 
English ex-ofticer of the Royal Engineers. 

‘To prove that one has once been an officer it is 
not necessary to produce papers or anything of 
that kind. All that is required is a photograph 
showing one in uniform. 

Here is a “tip” for any adventurous individual 
who thinks of enlisting into the Legion. I wish I 
had known about it before I joined. 1t would not 
be difficult. to get oneself photographed in such 
a uniform. The oxpenditure of a few shillings 
would do the trick. 

Not, however, that I would advise anybody to 
try the experiment. Far from it. For life in tho 
Legion is a dog’s life, even under the most favour- 
able conditions. - 

————_—_ 


“TI svurrose you had a perfectly lovely timo at 
the dinner-party last night ?”’ 
“No. Through some mistake they scated me 
next to my husband.” 
—_—_—— § = —— 


Buyer: “Look here. That horse you sold ms 
runs away, bites, and tries to kick down the stalils 
at night. You told me that if I once got him at 
your price I wouldn’t part with him for £100.” 

“ Well, you won't.” 


Extraordinary saving I[n 


Picture Rings from 44d. grosa; Cabinet Mounts, 1 


-EMIGRATION 


FR 


ASTOUNDING SLUMP IN 


PICTURE MOULDINGS, PICTURES, etc. 


50,000 Choice Guinea Engravings at €4d. each; 720 cases of Glass at 16a, 11d. per case: 
Coloured and Gold Mouldings from 4d. per 9 ft. Jength; Solid Ouk Mouldings fioes 3. 6d. 
por 100 ft.; Real Oil Paintings 2s. 6d. doz. ; Gold Slip from 2s. 11d. per 108 ft. ; Qak Frames, 
floral and gold, from 73d. each, complete with picture. Choice Carved Wood 
Centre Minor and Handsome Panel Pictures each side, Cs. each. 
lengths of Moulding iu every choice design manufactured, at less than half the prices usually 
charged, Bevelled Sitver Plate Mirrors for Overmantels, 2s. 6d.; ordinary 
from 10d. +a.; Best White Cardboard for mounting: pictures, 10d. doz., or Tinted 13. doz. ; 
vu in. by 8 in., 
quality Tools, Cramps, Vices, Planes, Saws—in fact, every requisite for picture friming. 
rite now for our £2-page illustrated Art Supplement, Post Free; or our Graud Guide 

and Catalogu, 500 illustrations, Picture and Mouldings, free per parcels post, 34. 


WATKINS (World Provider), Chepstow Road, NEXPORT, MON. 


“THE PREMIER FOODS OF THEIR CLASS." 


See MEDICAL TIMES, 26th June, 1 


PLASMON COCOA 


priee. PERFECTION OF FLAVOUR. 9d. per tin. 
“Much greater cufritive value than ordinary Cocoa.” 


Overmantel, 
We stock 30 million 


late Mirrors ‘ 


cut out, 7jd. doz. ; very best 


—BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 19th Feb, 1919. 


PLASMON OATS 


The best that Scotland grows 


Enormously increased in food value Gof. per pkt, 
by tie auacition of Plasmon."'--LANCET. 


Four minutes’ boiling only requi-ed. 
“Simp'y magnificent,""—Sir J. C—, M.D. 


PLASMON is USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY 


AND 1S OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


¥ ; are inserted uncer this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words cr part thereof. Every Advertisement 


FREE HEREAL MEDICAL GUIDE 


Advcrtisements 


must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Pearscn’'s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


must te received by Tucscay morning for the 


following week's issue. 


__In order to save the settler the inconve- 
nience of having to build his house, fence and 
prepare his land in his first year while he 
Codie ee te aiending to his crops, the 

F acific 
Consalan way has prepared a 


Ready-Made 


Farms 


equipped with house, barn, well, and st 
fences, with a proportion of land pr 
broken. These farms are eligible for married 
couples with farming experience, and are 
paid for on casy instalments, 


They are reserved for 
British Settlers. 


For Application Forms and further 
particulars apply : 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
Land Department, 

62-65, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 
Or Locat AGEstTs. 


(Mliustrated).— Containing valuable re medics for all 
ailments. Write todsy.— I. W. “Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Croes Road, Tondon, 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous end 
Physical Weakneraes, Lack of V' ir, Varicocéle, and 
Allied Trovbies. Treatire, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent realed, free, two stumps.—, J. Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. — Novelists. story-writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should snd a Part are for terms to 

ira Moris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammorsmith, London, 
WwW. £& reduction for long stories. 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT: 
HOLDBRS wishing to hear of something to their 
advantage are requested to send thetr name and 
address to Box 1, co J'earson’s Weekly, 17 Henr.ctta 
Street, London, W.C. 


“ STRENGTH: 1 


low to Preserve Strength, 
cere Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 


vu 
Charies Gordon, 6 Gurdonhol: nepensary, Brad 
ford, Yorks. 


ASTROLOGY .— Your future tm ant events 
foretold. Morriage, Partner descrited, Business, 
Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Days, Pianet, 
&o. Send birth-date, L. P.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Bdinburrh, 

Pistrbistantbctend 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
call or forward by post, full value per return, or offer 
made.— Messrs Browning, ual Manufacturers, 
C3 Oxford Btreet, London (Ketad. 100 sears, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CLERKES.—Keep your bocks clear. Send for 
bottle of Glenning'aspeci.Uy 1 repared Ink Erasing 
Fivid. Effectually removes biote ard wrang figures. 


1!- P.O.—Glenning,9 Murreydale Terraco, Wourkit.gton. 


VARICOCELE.—Frery man oevffering from 

aricocele and its rccompsnying debility and 
nerveus weakness should send for illustratedcircular 
descriling its successful treatment and cvre by the 
only rationat and painless n:ethod. No electricity. 
Bent sealed, pret fvee, tuo atemps.—b. B. Norton, 
60 & & Chenccry Lane, London, W.C. 


ABSTROLOGY.— Krents, Changes, Fortunate 
Deys, Fusincss Eneeces, Matrimony. Iwo years’ 
future added. Send birth-date, l/- P.0.—Prof. Goud, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


HOW TO KEEP PIT.-A “One Minute” 
Daily Frercise Card, containing 200 Photcgray bs and 
full instructions, can Fe supy Mea pest free for Nine 
pes from The Pubiisher, 18 Henrietta Street, 

lon, W.C. INVEET Sd. & KEEP FIT. 


PHYSICAL CULTURB.— Thoroughly prac- 
tical informytion on physical cultine for tralping 
and genera) hevith is given in **Modern Physica 
Culture,” by G. lang Neil. Allthe modern systems 
aresiustrated. It may be had, vost free, for 1.2 from 

. F. Sowter, Putlisber, 17 Menrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


WONDERFUL REVEAL MENTS—Tiveo- 
pence.—Fred Easthope, Astrologer, Whitley Bay, 


INGOME TAX.—If you wish to avold trouh'e 
and expense, bar “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” 1t will solve oll your difficulties in makins 
correct return, and thus evoid overcharge. Seni 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowtcr, 17 Henrieita St, 
London, W.C. 


YOU CAN BARN 1. an bour.—Full perticu'ars 
of employment, apply U, 69 Aldersgate Street, K.c. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICES.—A few 
simple conjuring tricks are always useful in the after 
dinner interval. You can learr a number of effec- 
tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
SEY. litt!e trouble b; studying ‘after-Dinner 
Slelghtsand Pocket Tricks,” by C. Lang Neil. Send 
1/2 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C, 


PAY INSTALMENTS after Delivery.—Boo's, 
Clothing, Jewellory, Cycles, Househola Goods, 
Mus'cal Instrumenta, everything. State wants. - 


Credit Suppl, Wareh 4 
Norwich. pply ous’, Exchange Builuing+, 


1,500 RIDDLES, Jokes, Carols, Home Games, 

For sits. Cards and. noniurine Tricke, Parodies, 
ump Speeches, an ecitatious, 

oithie, Wholesler, Lincaiar es - 1 Pont free. Ts. 


ETIQUETTE FOR MBN.—A too! y 
“teeth tn simple style full and accurate Gieection kat 


.formen, is" eiaprtte fur Mea by G.B.M. Devereur, 
17 Menrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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Won't Wash Clothes. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO, Lid. 


-.———— 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Baked Currant Pudding. 

Pick, wash, and dry a quarter of a pound 
of currants, and chop finely a smal! pieco of candied | 
peel. Shred a quarter of a pound of suet and work 
it into three-quarters of a pound of flour, add a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. Make all into a 
hatter that will just pour with ono ogg beaten in 
alittle milk. Pour into a greased piedish, and bake 
in a steady oven for one hour and a quarter. Hand 
sugar with this, as there should bo none cooked in it. 


Lemon Plavouring 

That will keep a long time, can be made as 

follows: Grate off the yellow rind of a lemon, 
ueezing on this tho strained juice, and then 

adding as much ae a3 the juice will absorb. 

Cover tightly in small jars. 

Scalloped Potatoes. 

You will find this a very nice way of cooking 
potatoes, which are not uite good enough to serve 
plainly boiled. Put a layer of sliced uncooked 
potatoes in a baking-tin with salt and pepper and 
a very light dusting of flour. Fill the tin in this 
order, and then pour in sufficient skim-milk to 
moisten thoroughly. Bake in a rather quick oven 
until the potatoes are cooked. 

Devonshire Pudding. 

Wash and boil half a pound of rice in water 
till tender, thon set aside till cool. When cold, 
sprinkle flour lightly with it, add a quarter of a 
pound of chopped suet, four ounces of washed 
currants, half a pound of self-raising flour, one egg. 
four ounces of sugar, half a teaspoonful of spice. 
and, if you can spare it, a littl candied peel. The 
rice must cool before being used. Bake in a piedish 
in a slow oven for two hours. (Reply to ETONIAN 
Cir...) 

Rabbit Goose. 

First peel and slice one pound and a half of 
potatoes, chop half a pound of onions finely, and 
cut a rabbit in small joints, washing .it thoroughly 
in warm water. Cut half.a pound of fat salt pork 
in slices as for rashors. Place a layer of potatoes 
in a deep dish or tin, then a layer of rabbit, and 
season all highly with pepper, salt, pr sage 
and onions. Continue these layers till the dish is 
full, having potatoes on thetop. Pour in the water, 
set the dish in a slow oven, cover with greased 
paper, and bake for two hours. Just before serving 
take off the cover and brown the potatoes nicely. 
Serve in the dish in which it was baked. 

Stuffed Breast of Mutton 

Is a very good dish. Get the butcher to 
remove the bones. Lay the meat flat on a board 
and cover it with a savoury stuffing of breadcrumbs, 
sweet herbs, parsley, and chopped mutton suet. 
Season all highly and moisten with a little milk. 
Put a peed thick layer of this over the meat, roll 
“ pe ully, and sew the edges. Then roast slowly 
till done. 


Stew of Meat and Haricot Beans. 

For this, with care, the remains of the breast of 
mutton may prove sufficient, or a little more meat 
may have to be purchased. Cut the meat into 
small pieces and fry them lightly with an onion 
sliced, dredge all thickly with flour, and stir till 
browned, then add sufficient stock or water to 
cover, and let all stew gently for at least an hour. 
Tho haricot beans, which must vary in quantity to 
your requiromonts, should be soaked overnight, put 
‘on in cold water, brought to the boil, and cooked 
for three hours without salt. When nearly dono 
add salt, cook for a little while, and drain thoroughly. 
Place a dish in a circle, place the stewed meat in the 
centre, and serve. 


———— 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 53. 
PINE APPLE SOUFFLE. 
Sent by Mrs. Fripp, Belleville, Sudbury. 


1 packet Cakeoma. 
4 oz. fresh Butter. 
6 oz. tinned Pineapple. 


MetHop.—Rub the butter into the Cakeoma, 
chop the Pineapple fine and add it to the Cake- 
oma; use sufficient of the juice to muke a batter 
of the consistency of cream. Put it into a 
pudding mould and steam 2 hours, It is very 
nice served with boiled custard. 


Cakeoma is sold in 3$d. packets by Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe book will be sent post free on request to 
Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


¥ will give five pairs of scissors for the five best attempts. 
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4 Home Noles Fages 
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| and then scoured with salt and sand. 


SAVES BOOT BILLS. 
Tue following is a simple and effective device 
for increasing the life of one’s shoc leather. It 


has this advantage over the stcel cap and the rubber | 


heel, that it is founded on a knowledge of the naturo 
of leather. 

Leather is porous. That is to say, it has the 
power of absorbing water—which it uses to the full 
in wet weather. The result is that the sole becomes 
saturated, and rots; and the various appliances 
tacked on to the leather merely assist in its destruc- 
tion, as they impose an extra strain on it. 

In order to preserve the leather, therefore, it 
is necessary to check this proccss. The method 
is as follows : 

Thoroughly clean the sole and heel by rubbing 
with a rough picce of wood or a fairly smooth file. 
Then paint the surface that comes in direct contact 
with the ground with ordinary oak varnish (one 
aogeeie will be quite enough). Soon it will 

found that the first coat of varnish has com- 
pletely disappeared, being absorbed with the 
leather. Repeat the process until the leather will 
absorb no more. 

The leather being thus saturated with varnish 
is absolutely watertight, and will wear more than 
five times as long as usual. 
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PAIRS OF SCISSORS FOR $ 
EVERYBODY. 


3 Special Offer to Lady Readers. 
: I am very pleased this week at the 
e number of letters you have sent me, and I 
@ wish to lay a little plan before you. 

a Some of your letters inclose recipes for 
@ dishes, some hints for the hcuschold, and 
e others ask questions. 

i Well, there is no reason at all why cvery 
3 


reader of this page should not contribute 


pase, and in return for anything I can 
print I will give the sender a handsome pair 
of scissors. 

You may be able to send me a little set 
of dainty dishes, household hints, special 
wriakles for needlewomen, useful tips for 
mothers, or any kind or sort of paragraph 
which is suitable for, ladies. 

Please let me hear from you soon, end 
address your letters to “ Isobel,” PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


“ISOBEL.” 
"hececeuenenacienseneunennces @ 


CARE OF UMBRELLAS. 

Every woman will admit that the attention 
bestowed on an umbrella to keep it in good ocder is 
not labour wasted. How often have our bonnets 
and hats been saved by an umbrella, when we have 
been caught in a sudden downpour with no shelter 
near ? 

After one of these downpours on arrival home the 
umbrella should not be stuck in the stand and left 
to drain, as the moisture, gradually accumulating 
in the silk, just above the ferrule, causes it to rot 
and go into holes in a very short time. It should 
be placed open in a dry, airy room, until it is 
thoroughly dry. 

Inconsiderate people roll up their umbrellas while 
still damp, and then think the silk must have been 
of poor quality when they find it in holes. 

When put away the umbrella should be left 
unrolled, for if it is constantly kept in a tight roll 
the creases are apt rapidly to wear through. 

One's best silk umbrella should never be put in 
the stand where the common property ones are 
kept, as anyone coming in in a hurry and placing 
stick or umbrella in the same place is very liable 
unintentionally to poke a hole right through, and 
no amount of darning or covering the place with 
black court plaster will ever restore the umbrella 
to its original beauty. 
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onducted by 
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HOME HINTS. 


Metal Kitchen Spoons 
Should be washed to get rid of the greasa, 


—! 


Stale Beer 

Should be added to the boot blacking. as it 
gives an excellent polish. 
Worms in Furniture. 

Paint the worm-eaten part with a camels’-hair 
brush dipped in carbolic oil. 
Verdigris 

May be removed by rubbing with liquid 
ammonia. (feply to P. A. L.) 


Raw Potato 

Dipped in bath-brick will remove stains; on 
knife-blades and other stecl articles. 
Tasty Pork Chops. 

Add a teaspoonful of finely chopped onion to 
a beaton egg and a good pinch of sage. 


Pure Glycerine 

Is a wonderful stain eradicator. Smear a 
coffee or tea stain with it, and then rinse in warm 
water. 
Steel 

That is exposed to damp may be kept from 
rusting hy the application of a good coat of copal 
varnish. 


t 

Should be hung in a cool, airy place but not. 
in a strong draught, for that makes it dry and 
unpalatable. 
When Roasting 

Meat in the oven put a small basin of water 
in to prevent any disagrceable smell, or the oven 
getting overheated. 


When Boiling a Pudding 

Put a saucer at the bottom of the saucopan 
in which the pudding is cooked, and there will be 
no danger of its sticking. 

To Clean a Badly Stained Bath. 

I think there is nothing better for this than 
paraffin. It will remove old stains and leave tho 
paint uninjured. (Reply to May.) 

Dusters, 

And the best, too, are made out of old cotton 
dresses, and chintz covers. These are nice and 
soft, and better for use than new material. 

Keep Bedrooms Sweet 

By admitting plenty of fresh air. Avoid woollen 
curtains, and, above all else, an old carpet. 
Nothing is more likely to give a close smell to a 
bedroom. 

White Floor Matting 

May be scrubbed with bran water. Put two 
pints of bran into two quarts of water and boil it. 
Strain, and, when cool, use for scrubbing tho 
matting. 

Plowers in a Sick-roonm 

Should have tho water changed daily, and if 
they are hard-stemmed like chrysanthemums they 
should have their stalks wiped to removo any 
slime that may adhere. 


To Renovate a Brussels Carpet, 

Mix a tumblerful of spirits of turpentine ins 
pail of water. Dip your carpet broom ‘in this, 
shake well, and brush the carpet. Constantly dip 
the brush into the water so that the dust which is 
taken up will be got rid of. 


A Pire Escape. 

If you are nervous of fire, have a length of 
fireproof rope fixed to a staple in the floor by your 

‘oom window. Coil it and put a table or box 
over to hide it. Should fire occur, it is the work of 
a few moments to pass it out of the window, and 
there is your escape. (Reply to HaRowp.) 
Coal-dust 

Should nover be wasted. Have a spccial 
galvanised scuttlo for it, and mix sufficient 
water with it to make it quite moist. When 4 
fire is nice and clear, back it.up with this coal-dust. 
and it will last for hours. Whero this is dono 
there is no accumulation of coal-dust 6o commou 
in some households. 

A Good Whitewash. 

Put six pounds of whiting into a bucket and 
crush out the lumps, then mix it into a cream with 
cold water. Dissolve three ounces of powderet 
glue in water, heating it till it is quite dissolved. 
then pour into the whiting while hot, etirring it 
well in. This whitewash must be of the con- 


sistency to be applied with a whitew 
(Reply to HERBERT.) @ whitewash brush. 


Mark postcards “ Wedding.” (See p. 312.) 
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No. 8.—How to Manicure the Nails. 


By Mademoiselle JEANNETTE, of Paris, 
Un this series of Beauty articles no expensive 
treatments are recommended, and everything suggested 
ts within the reach of the business girl who, while 


anxious to a: at her best, has bué little time or 
money to devote to Beauty Culture.) 


WELL-KEPT nails are an absolute necessity to a 
dainty hand, and although nothing much can be 
done to improve the shape of the hands, careful and 
regular attention for a couple of weeks will do much 
in regard to the nails, no matter how neglected they 
may have been in the past. 

To be really beautiful the nails should be almond- 
shaped, smooth in surface, and highly polished with 
the little half-moons at the base of each nail plainly 
visible, 

On some hands the moons are alway visible even 
though no care may be taken to make them so, 
while on others they are too deeply buried to ever 
make much show, but in the majority of cases, after 
a few weeks of correct manicure treatments, they 
will make their appearance. 

No very elaborate outfit is required for a manicure 
treatment. 


Pointed Nails are Bad Form. 


All that is necessary is a pair of sharp scissors, 
a file, a few orange sticks; and a cuticle knife with a 
small chamois leather-covered nail polisher. 

Armed with these few requisites, any woman can 
become her own manicurist. 
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Before commencing to manicure the nails soak 
the fingers for a few minutes in warm soapy water. 
This is to soften the cuticle around the nails and 
make them easier to trim. 

Tho nails should then either be cut or filed, each 
one being trimmed to follow the curve of the finger 
and cut or filed down so that the tip of the finger 
and the edge of the nail are equal. 

Pointed nails are in bad form, and when kept too 
long the nails are apt to split and are not only 
uncomfortable, but look ugly. 

Having trimmed the nails, start to loosen the 
cuticle at the base of the nail, using the cuticle knife. 

This must be done very carefully, as any injury 
to the skin caused by cutting it with the knife will 
result in ‘‘ hang-nails,” which are most painful and 
give a raw, bleeding look to the hands. 

Pass the cuticle knife gently under the skin and 
raise it up away from the nail. 


To Show the Half-Moons. 


When all the nails have been treated in this way 
take an orange stick and pass it under the cuticle 
at the base of each nail to further loosen it. Then 
press the skin back as far as possible, so as to show 
the half-moons already referred to. 

It is a great mistake to cut the cuticle, as this 
renders it thick and hard. 

The nails should then be smeared with a little 
white vaseline, and any small portions of the skin 
which may have adhered to them may be removed 
with the orange stick dippod in vaseline or cold 
cream. 

After leaving the vaseline on the nails for a few 
seconds wipe it off with a soft cloth and smear the 
polishing powder over them, polishing with the 
chamois-leather polisher. 

When all is finished the fingers should be dipped 
into soap and water, so that any traces of powder 
may be removed. 

When purchasing a cuticle knife care should be 
taken to see that it is not too sharp, as a sharp knife 
is liable to cut the skin. 

All the instruments used in manicuring should be 
blunt, except the scissors, as when too sharp they 
are apt to injure the nail and cause little white 
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spots which are very detrimental to the beauty of 


well-kept hands. 

An excellent nail-polishing powder can be made 
for a few pence from the following recipe : 

Take talcum powder, quarter of an ounce; 
powdered starch, quarter of an ounce ; boric acid 
(pulverised), quarter of an ounce; and sufficient 
pure carmine to tint the mixture a faint pink. 

When after manicuring the nails the “ half- 
moon” is found to be of a dull colour and not the 
eo white which is so much admired, it may be 

leached by the application of a mixture of peroxide 
of a i and lemon-juice in the proportions of 
one part lemon-juice to three of peroxide. 

This should not’ be’applied to the entire nail, as 
with the exception of the half-moon and the free 
edge, the nail should be of a faint pink. 

Dip the orange stick into the bleach, and apply to 
the half-moon and free edge of the nail. 

As soor as both hands have been attended to 
with the bleach, dip them in water and rub the nails 
freely with the nailbrush. 

Thick and hard etfticlo around the nails can be 
improved by an application of vaseline at night. 


(Next week: ‘‘ Beautiful Eyes and Teeth.’’) 


Mademoiselle Jeannette will be pleased to 
answer questions on every subject connected 
with Beaaty or the Toilet. All queries will be 
answered through the post, and should be 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
Letters must be addressed to the _ Editor, 
“Pearson's Weekly.” Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., and should be marked “Toilet” in left- 
hand corner. The articles in this series that 
have already appaered are: “How to Have a 
Beautiful Complexion"; “The Care of the 
Hair"; “How to Have Beautiful Hands"; and 
* How to Remove Wrinkles.” 


———q7o—_—_——_, 
Dotty : “ No, I won’t wash my face !” 
Grandma: ‘“ Naughty, naughty! When I was 
a little girl 1 always washed my face.” 
Dolly : ‘‘ Yes ; and now look at it.” 


fe 
Frep : “I proposed to Miss Dingley last night.” 
Joe: “Don't believe I know her. Is she well 
off?” 
Fred : ‘‘ Yes, I guess so. She refused mo.” 


WwRIiITH FOR Ir TO-DAY. 
SS TE SES 


|\£500 MOTOR CA 


FREE OF COST. 


All Garage Expenses Paid for 12 Months. 

A Chauffeur’s Wages Paid for 12 Months. 
Repairs, Renewals, etc., Paid for 12 Months. 
A Full Supply of Petrol for 12 Months. 

£5 a week Touring Expenses for 12 Months. 
£500 Insurance Policy Free of Cost. 

Licence Paid for 12 Months. 
Free Tuition in Driving till Proficient. 
99 other Prizes from £100 to £20 value. 


Cash Value of First Prize about £1,200. 
MOTOR CAR SHORTLY ON SHOW. 


The above Competition is open free of all cost to 

all Clients. Those who have already dealt with us 

will receive particulars in due course, so they need 
not write. If you are not already a client, 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 


in the first place is either to write for particulars enclosing 1d. stamp, 
or cut out and forward the enclosed coupon. 


Total Value of Prizes over £9,000. 


MOTOR CAR COMPETITION COUPON. 
To the Secretary, Tho Industrial 


Development Corporation, 


Thanet Houso, 231 Strand, W.C. 


Please forward me free of cost your 24 page booklet entitled “All About our £500 
Motor Car Competition ’’—100 Prizes aggregate £5,000, for which I enclose a penny 
stamp for postage. I will let you know as soon as possible whether [ intend to compete. 


State whether Householder or give Occuy ation, ..............ceeseeceeee reeteeee 


- 
I aM reminded this week of a matter which will be 
of considerable interest to all 
Our Huge my new readers. I have just 
Prizes. sent a cheque for £2 to Mr. R. R. 
Parker, of 12 Freemantle Street, 
Surrey Square, Old Kent Road, London, S.E., 
and it is the two hundred and fiftieth payment of £2 
which I have made him! The fact is that five years 
ago we offered a prize of £100 a year for five years 
in a competition, and Mr. Parker won it. And for 
250 consecutive weeks he has received his £2. 

There are other readers ef P.W. who have even 
more excellent reasons for -blessing the day on 
which they first bought P.W. Two of them at 
least are drawing splendid incomes from this paper. 
One, Mr. E. J. Durham, gets » cheque for £5 every 
week, and will continue to do so as long as he lives. 
He won this prize six and a half years ago, and has 
already been paid nearly £1,700. 

This income, however, substantial as it is, is 
eclipsed in the case of Dr. D. Anderson, who is in 
receipt of £500 a year for life as the result of winning 
a Picture Puzzle prize offered about four years ago. 
Every month, with unfailing regularity, Dr. 
Anderson receives his P.W. cheque for £41 13s. 4d., 
and will continue to do 80 a3 long as he draws 
breath. 

We are not in the habit of boasting about the 
big things which we have done in P.W., but this 
is something to be immensely proud of. No other 
paper in the country has ever equalled it. 

So far as the present time is concerned, I am now 
offering every week prize of £250 in the Football 
Competition, and already this has been won twice— 
last week and this week. Besides this, we have a 
number of other competitions in which the prizes 
awarded vary from £100 down to a modcst peacil- 
case, 


Ove Christmas plum-pudding distribution of cash 
and gifts has been a complete 
The success, and on the red page 

Golden opposite you will find the first 
Puddings. list of recipients’ names and 

addresses. 

So that you may see exactly what these puddings 
looked like when the secret mark was revealed, I 
have reproduced on page 306 of this number one 
of the actual puddings which was sent in. You 
will see that it is marked clearly and boldly : “ TEN 
SuiLuixes For You. Sze Last Pacz.” A large 
number of copies bore this mark, which natura’ 
was quite invisible until the pudding was eirmed, 
but came up almost jet black when held to the 
fire. Thousand of other copies, when warmed, 
showed clearly and distinctly the words “ FREE GIFT 
ror You. See Last Pace.” 

Several readers sent along their pages, duly torn 
out, but with no mark whatsoever upon them 
excepting the brown scorch of the fire. These 
readers, however, must have had a splendid imagina- 
tion, for one of them seriously assured us that she 
had distinctly seen several specks of gold in her 

pudding! Others saw, in imagination, sums vary- 
ing from ten pounds to a sovereign. and yet another 
declared that he saw a five-pound note woven 
into the paper! The best of these optical delusions, 
however, was suffered by a reader who declared 
that he distinctly saw a portrait of the Royal Family, 
and he asks in his letter ‘‘ What do I get for this 2” 

I am sorry that these readers were disappointed, 
but as their copies were not marked as shown in 
the illustration I have already referred to, I’m 
afraid they will not find their names on the list 
opposite. 

As I write, the closing date for recoiving these 
puddings has not yet arrived, so that there will be 
another list of names in next week's issue. 

Claimants from tho Colonics will doubtless come 
along later. 

Here are somo sentences which will make your 
brain whirl. Try them on your 

Brain friends at Christmas parties, and 
Whirlers. they should afford you no end of 
amusement. They wero sub- 

mitted in connection with our ‘‘ Saw” contest, see 


Note.—A pearknife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Page iii. of cover, in which competitors were invited 
to send us sentences containing the same word 
used over and over again. 

One clever attempt submitted was as follows : 

“ Bill had a bill board; Bill also had a board 
bill; the board bill bored Bill so that Bill sold his 
bill board to pay his board bill, and the board bill 
no longer bored Bill.” 

Another effort contains a play on the word 
“last.” It is supposed to be a message given by a 
servant girl toa cobbler : 

“The missus says you're to last these boots with 
the last you last used when last she called. and if 
they don’t last longer after you've lasted them 
than the last pair lasted, it’s the last pair she'll 
have lasted by you, and you'll never hear the last 
of it as long as you ever last.” 

I have room for still another. When you read 
it you will say it is the “-pick ” of the lot : 

* The Navvy said: ‘I was allowed to pick my 
pick from a heap of picked picks, and the pick if 

icked must have been the pick of the picked picks, 
or I have never seen a pick pick as that pick 
picked.’ ” 


Wuat is the difference between a hobble skirt and 

Husband a husband? This was a ques- 

and Hobbie tion submitted to lady readers 

Skirts of P.W. in one of our Footline 

. competitions the other week, and 

the amusing answers sent in have been rather 

interesting as providing an insight into the views 

held by my lady friends on hobble skirts on the 
one hand and husbands on the other. 

One lady emphatically declares that the differ- 
ence between the two is that “the one (hobble 
skirts) will soon go out of fashion, the othor 
(husbands) never will.” 

A brighter and neater answer to the question is 
that “ the one is a misfit, while the other is a miss 
fitted.” 

“The hobble skirt is subject to objections, while 
the husband objects to subjection,” is the wail 
of a married lady ; while another competitor, who 
also knows the joys of matrimony, tells that ‘‘ the 
husband is ‘taught’ at the ‘topgend,’ and that the 
‘hobble’ is ‘ taut’ at the other.” 

More subtle, however, is the humour with which 
another lady describes the difference : “‘ A husband 
is what a girl may run after and never get; 
hoo skirt is what she may get and never run 

after.’ ” : 


A man told Harorp something the other day 
which Harotp finds it 

Gullible to believe. This was that by 
Gold Miners. dividing the annual output of 

the gold fields of the world by 
the official number of miners engaged upon these 
fields, one finds that the output per man amounts 
to between £1 and £2 a weex. “If this is really a 
fact,” observes Harold, “why is gold mining 
supposed to be such a fascinating profession, and 
so rich in chances of great wealth ? I should say 
coal mining, or almost any other form of mining, 
is an Eldorado compared with it.” —— 

I have looked up the figures, Haron, and, as far 
as I can see, they are quite correct. The fact is that 
in the vast majority of cases gold mining, either by 
a company or by an individual, does not pay. The 
fortunate exceptions, however, occasionally strike 
it very rich, and it is this possibility which urges so 
many men to stick to a comparatively hopeless 
game. In tho year when Klondike was opened, 
it is estimated that 100,000 men set out for Dawson 
City. Each of them must have spent on an average 
£100 on the journey, though only 30,000 ever 
reached the goldfields. So you will see that, 
roughly speaking, £10,000,000 was sunk in the 
attempt to get out the Klondike gold, of which 
the output for the whole year only ‘amounted to 
£2,000.000. The vast majority of those who 
reached Dawson City returned shortly afterwards 
sadder and wiser men. 


“Ty this district,” writes Jat, from Chesterficld, 
“Th “there is a society called ‘ The 
meane.* Felons,’ the members of which 

‘ are farmers and property owners. 

They hold mectings periodically at different places 
in the district, and if a member has any complaint 
to make against a person for trespass or damage 
to property, the latter is requested to attend, and 
if ihe case is proved, a fine is inflicted. Should the 
guilty party refuse to pay, the case. is taken to 
the Law Courts, and as this would cost considerably 
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more than the fine, the sum is generally produced. 
Would you be so kind as to give me a few details as 
to the power of these people to inflict fines, and s.y 
whether they are entitled to administer the law or 
not. If not aren’t they liable to be procceded 
against for intimidation ? "——— 

No one has a right to administer the law, Jit, 
except the distinguished gentlemen who are pail 
for the purpose. At the same time, if a man has 
done you an injury, there is nothing illegal in tellin: 
him that unless he compensates you, you will 
summons him for the amount at stake. 

Provided “The Felons” act quite fairly, ani 
you do not suggest otherwise, they are quite at 
liberty to suggest that anyone who has done damay 
to their property should pay compensation. It is 
not intimidation under such circumstances -o 
threaten a man with @ lawsuit. Of course, if they 
took to threatening hia with a stick, it would be 
another matter. 

The guilty party is nt vnder any obligation to 
attend their meetings. If he prefers to fight the 
matter in the courts, he cau cimply twist up ticir 
summons into a spill and ligt his pipe with it. 

“7 gave hoard several smokers state as a fact.” 

writes Dousreot, “ that cigan 
glee one with spots on them are better 
Faked Fags. than the other kind. I know 

my brother, who iy a great smoker, 
always pid@out a spotted one for choice. Person- 
ally, I cannot sec the least difference, and I much 
doubt whether the supposed supericrity is not all 
due to imagination.”"—— 

You have just about hit it, Dousrrun. Ever 
since the cigar manufacturers found aut that the 
superiority of the spotted cigar was o popular 
legend they have been at some pains to assist 
Nature in providing these leopardlike weeds. 

Only a few years ago there was a lawsuit at 
Hartford, Connecticut, in which one party charged 
the other with having infringed his patent. ‘The 

tent was a machine for producing spotted cigars 

y sprinkling potash on the growing leaves. Ir 
came out in the course of the trial that thero were 
about a score of different methods in use for 
bringing about the same desirable result. 

American tobacccs and cigarettes are often faked 
in the most astzunding fashion. Saltpetre. 
liquorice, coffee, geranium, sassafras, thyme, and 
many other substances, are worked to improve the 
burning qualities or the flavour. The knowledge 
of this kind of thing makes one sympathise wit! 
the lawmakers of Berne, in Switzerland, who in 
1661 added an eleventh commandment to those 
ram introduced by Moses. It ran as follows: 
“Thou shalt not smoke the poison known as 
tobacco.” 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on p'st- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pcarson’s Weels'y, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. . 

2. You may take part in any number of these footlin» 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written on 4 
separate postcard. se 
3. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it ia intended in the top left-hand corner. You 
will find this namo in the announcement of the competiti " 
in the footline. 

4. All oe i? must arrive not later than Thursday, 
Decemb>r 22nd. 

&. Each competition will be judged separately, and the 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
the efforts considered the best. 
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Resulg of Triplets No. 24. 

Is Triplets No. 24 the amount available for distribu- 
tion was £90 9s. Gd. For cach of the following a 
prize of £6 15s. 9d. has been awarded : 

Minding The Baby : Tyranny Most Beloved. 

Georce Heattey, 16 Victoria Strect, Birmingham. 

Minding The Baby: Makes Tom Blanch(e).’ 

Mrs. R. A. Mitts, 7 Bonheur Road, Bedford Park. 

Minding The Baby : Makes Bookworms Turn. 
A. Duncan, 34 Broad Street, Haverhill. 


Beneficial. 
J. Henry, 2 Quaker Terrace, Little Horton, Bradford. 
Alarum Clock Sounds : ‘‘ Chimes ” Advise ‘* Service.” 


Latest 


| 
Minding The Baby : Mispronunciation Thought | 


- Haroxp Fox, Yorks Penny Bank, Batley, Yorks. 
Alarum Clock Sounds: Curved Anatomy Straightened. 
Wurm Rats, 24 Woodland Rd., Seaforth, Liverpool. 
Alarum Clock Sounds: “ Calls” And “ Stops.” 
Miss MansFIELp, H.M. Coastguard, Easington, Yorks. 
Alarum Clock Sounds: Astonishes Smoking Carriage. 
Latest Popular Song : “* Pianissimo” Sung “ Loudest.” 
E. V. Hoop, 8 Quarry Street, Woodhouse, Leeds. 


A. Bray, High Street, Haddenham. H 


Popular Song: Language Prinvccpaily 
* Slanquagye. 


Acerep Certis, 35 Maxim Road, Crayford, Kent. 


12 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 

Cooper, FE. C., 31 Park End St., Oxford. 
Halton, , Brook Lodge, Leiteon sea. 
Howard, F., 7 Hoxton St., Sboreditelt 

S., 19 Stoneville St., Cheltenham, 


10 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Beaumont, A. 25 Coram St., WC. 
“ressy, BR. Calcetta, Rustinten, Worthine, 
Dentith, Bo. 1G Melbourne St, New Brighton. 
Holden, Mrs., Kingsland, Shrewsbury 
James, V., 2 Trewartha Park, Westom-super Mare. 
Munro, G. J., 70 Appin Rd. Glasgow. 
MeGrath, B., 2 Garrioch Drive, Glasgow, 
Outten, S, 1 Owx Villas, West Re., Shoebury ness. 
Tvers, J.. 100 Wyreley Rd, Witton, Birming han. 
Winter, Mrs. W., 60 Queen's St. Withernsea, Wall. 


Our Mysterious Plum Pudding 


FIRST LIST OF AWARDS. 


The following is the first list of awards that have been made in connection with our Mysterious 
: Plum Pudding : 


Girts or 103 Faca.—James Toskins, 7 Compton Ria., 
Highbury,-N.;--Will Il. Gribble, 10 Gt. Chesterficld St. 
High St., Marylebone, W.; Mrs, Grange Bennett, 11 Orleans 
Rd., Hornsey Rise, N: Miss R. Day, 16 Gladesmore Rd., 


South Tottenham; Jas, Wheeler, 2 Leopold Rd.. Willesden, 


N.W.; E. Holtorp, 83 Kyverdale Rd., Stamford Hill, 
Mrs, Alex. Boyd, 1,204 Springburn Rd., Springburn, G 
gow: J. Franklin, 1 Garnault Place, “Clerkenwell, EC. 
E. Clark, 48 as ed Rd., Upper Tooting, $.W.:, Robert 
Hayes, Telegraphs, orkshire Post Office, Leeds; W. Daws, 
123 Cavendish Rd., Leicester; Miss Fryer, 2 Acton Hane, 
Harlesden, N.W.; Miss J. C. H. Leslie, 30 Skene Square. 
Aberdeen; Alex. Stevenson, care of Mrs. Joseph, 10 Gelli 
Strect, Cacran, Bridgend. 8. Wales; F, Mathews, 3 Still- 
man St., Clapton, N.E.; Miss Agnes Brice, 70 St. Oswalils 
Rad: Hebbarn Colliery, Co. Durham: J. Bouston, 173 
Wessex Buildings, Wedmore St. Holloway; George 
McWilliam, care of Aberdeen Coal Company, Albert Quay, 
‘Aberdeen ;-Henry E. Baxter, 62 Peel St., Dresden, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Edmund H. Howell. 12 Kent St.. Jarrow -on-Ty ne; 
J. rn, caro of Bowesficld Hotel, Bowesficld Lane, 
Stockton-on-Tees; T. Garbutt, 14 Brougham St., Stockton- 
on-Tees: Mra. M. Henry, 576 High Rd., Streatham, Mrs 
N. E. Stephens, 380 Portland Rd.. Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
John H. Barker, 64 Gowan ! Scotforth, Lancaster, 
Lanes; T, Bartlett, 72 Sunny Side, Newtown, Chesham, 
Bucks; Mrs. Morgan, 11 SHchester Terrace, Silchester Ra., 
Natting Hill; Walter Kirk, 8 Hawes Place, Rider Ra, 
Woodhouse, Leeds: J. O. Mofrhead, 24 Whart St., Stockton: 
on-Tees; George Tetley, 20 St. James Square, Manchester 
Rd., Bradford; Wm. Fawcett. °) Lewkuus,” Jlest Bank, 
near Tuneaster; Herbert Tetley, 20 St. James Square, 
Manchester 'Rd., Bradfurd, Enoch Winkworth, 192 High 
St., Clapham. 

Girta op Pen Kyives.—Henry Wright, 77 Asplin’s Rd., 
Park Lane, Tottenham; F. King, 33 Mendora Rd., Fulham, 
Edward McGrath, 48 Heigham Rd., East Ham, E.: ©. 
Gaylor, Park Rd., Hunstanton, Norfolk; Sidney Daines, 
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233 Sandringham Buildings, Charing Cross Rd.; William 
Day, 1 Murray Place, Rothwell, Lanarkshire, N.B.: George 
Boniphray, jun., Alpha Cottaze, Edeefauld Ra., Spr.agburn, 
Glaszow, James B.A) Crowther, & St. ‘Th Ss St., Sear- 
borough: Geo, Bo Smith, 25 Croft ‘Terrace, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne; Wm. Histon, 141. Ulirence St., Eccleshall Rd... 
Sieffiell; Fred. Pickering, 2 Gladstone Terrace, Monhs- 
caton, Northumberland: “Thomas Barker, 129 Queen's 
‘arboronzh: Walter Copley, 1&7 Ripon St., Otley 
adford: 1. W. Spriggs, 2 Khaki Villas, Till St, 
Hunstanton, Norfoik; William Powell, 18 Carlton St. 
Stockton-on-Tees; Austin Griffiths, Salop House, Flyin St. 
Stoke-«n-Trent, Henry EB. Eilott, 90 Beech St., Jarrowon- 
Tene; 4d. Trvine, 45 Rameden Dock Ra., Barrow in- Furness, 
Lancashire; G. B. Rainer, &3 Leyapring Rd, Taytonstone; 
Wilfred) Lister, 7 Cobden St., Lower Wortley, Leeds. 
Tc, Barker, York Chambers, Weathorongh, Scarborough 
A Standidze, 9 Neptune St., Bridlington; E. North, 45 
Devonshire St., Portland Place, W.; E. T. Prytherch, 10 
Park Rad., Gorseinon, Swansea: M.A. Rosendale, 1 Garden 
Place, Bassingbourn, Cambs; W. EB. Haynes, 105 Brighton 
Rd., Sparkbrook, Birmingham; John Poole, 57 Adelaide 
Rd! St, Deny’s, Southampton; John Judd, 67 Rosebery 
Avenue, Tottenham, N.; 5 Oxford, Church of England 
Soldiers’ Club, Bordon Camp, Hants. 

Girrs or “Home Notes" Serssois 
Ru. Wixehbury, oN Mrs BF. Phillipe. 
Walthain’ Ra. Southall Green, Middlesex 
}2 Charbury Buildiies, Munstantert, Norfolk 
Fernacre, Ul Seeath idleton,  Memehester: Mrs. 
“Vhronip-on 2 Ral Park bane, Totter 

Mrs Grenville, 76 Grove St). Ghrssaiw: Miss EL Wh 
Walker, Fanrsa Rel, Falkirk, N.B: Mrs. R. Green 
wood, 31 Square, Bathwell, NBL: Mrs) WL. OK. 
Rowbottom, 23 Bigehy Rd. Bros Lineolustire, Miss. Field- 
ins, Tudor Villa, Weacham, Nortelk Mrs. We. Rentte, 
6 Carnegie St., Arbroath Miss HE Day. 1 Murray Place, 
Bothwell, NB. 
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Results of Footline Competitions. 


“INSIDE” CONTEST. 

Tue answer considered the best to the question : 
““Why was the Inside Left?” was “ Because his 
‘Back’ was too weak in the ‘Centro’ to keep _ his 
‘Wings’ going.” The sender was Mr. J. Graddon, 
Dowlish Wake, Ilminster, Somerset, to whom the 
prize of 10s. 6d. has been sent. 


“ ANAGRAM” CONTEST. & 
_ In this contest we invited anagrams on the phrase, 
“ Driven from Home.” _ The prize of 10s. 6d. has been 
awarded to Mr. Jack Firth, 4 Swinton Place, Great 
Horton, Bradford, for the following: Driven from 
Home—‘ No! I’ve Reformd . . - H'm! ¥ 


“SAW” CONTEST. 

The ten pencil-cases for the best sentences containing 
a play on words have been awarded to the following : 

Misa E. Alexander, 30 Montpelicr Park, Edinburgh; J. 
Beattie, 33 Lincoln Ave., Relfast; P. Crampton, Weald 
Bridge. North Weald; G. Finlay, 32 Valleyfield St., Spring. 
burn. Gl's; W. ©. Fraser, Dipton, Durham; Miss J. M. 
Hutchings, 38 St. George's Ave., Forest Gate; R. Nichol, 
78 Govan Rd., Govan, Glasgow; F. Paterson, Tarbet St., 
Gourock; §. Pelham, 13 Rosebery Grdus., Crouch End; 
J. B. Temple, Station Lane, Trimdon Colliery, Durham, 


“HOBBLE” CONTEST. 
The replies, considered the best, to the question : 
“ What is. the difference between a Hobble Skirt and a 
Husband ?” were reccived from the following. To 
each a pair of Home Notes scissors has been sent. 


Miss G, J. Aldis, 97 P. of Wales Rd,, Kentish Town, 
Miss W Bowen, Langley Ave., Somercotes; Mrs. Carpenter, 
im Portman Mans., Baker St.. Mrs. Harrington, Craiwell, 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1910-11. 
Christmas Day December 25. & 

Boxing Day - December 26. | M 

‘ank Holiday December27. | T' 

Good Friday « April 14. |W 7 14 31 28 
Easter Monday Aprili7. | T 2 815 22 29 
Whitsun Monday . June 5.| F 2 9 16 23 30 | 
Bank Holiday . August 7. |S 3 10 17 24 3! | 


6 13 20 27 


41r18 25 | 1 8 35 22 29 
5 12 19 20 | Mag 10 23 30 
T 31017 2431 | T 
Wan 1825). |W 
T § 12 19 26 T 
F 6 13 20 27 Fk 
S 714 21 28 s 


r Grove, Stockton, 
ch. Mess KB. Ortou, 
The Mall, Rristel, 
fe, Mrs. Wilson, 


Slesford: Mrs. R. 1. Long, 10) Ports 
Mra, M'Kenzie, 6 James Court, Edit: 
4 Seymour PL, W.; Mrs. G. Stevens * 
Mrs. Stevenson, 9 Granville Ra, ©. 
South Cres., Portpatrick. 


“ TABLERAY ” CONTEST. 

The common word contained in “ Tableray” is 
“ Betrayal.” The twenty-five pencil-cases for the 
readers who first sent in the solution have becn sent 
to the following : 

F.S. Adams, Gleneairn, Braintree, WKO@ Peal ¢ Colenso 
Ra, Seven Kings, Hb Barton, 12° Meant st Jancodn: 
A. OW. Bort. 75° Pennard Rae. Shepherds Bash: HW. OR 
Davics, Richmond Hho. Llauttirtectoon Coos.) Powhime, 
Royal Vietoria Yard, Deptford; Wo Buller, 1 Meriruemeuth 
Kd, Merton Park; FB. Greenvud, 44 4 Hotiworthy St. New 
Cross; LF. Gunnell, 30 Castlo Boule vard, Nottingham 2 
Hill, 21 Haintherpe Rd., West Norwood: Fo boskines, 
Gosport; G. Hughes, 65 Paget st.. New Brompton, TOG 
Johnstone, 6 Abbey Ter., Worcester Park; GFL Matthews, 
20 West St.. Chichester; F. Miller, 45 Crawford St. SEL: 
J. K. Parker. Cemetery House, Barnsley, Joo silbern, 
5 Cherstow Place, Bayswater, WE Skinner, TF Vresethran 
Rd., Clapham Rise; PB. Tabor, 26 Ashew Cres Shepherds 
Bush; J. W. ckel, 14 Fentiman  Ra., WwW kW 
Walder. 4 The Facade, Strout Green Rd.; Mo Wallnus, 2% 
Ten Bridge Rd, Teyten, U6 FB. Walton, 15° Vnion St, 
Barnsley; A, J. Wilson. 16) Aberdeen Ter. @t. dames, 
Northampton, P. Wilson, Jo Market St, Dover, 


“WORDS” CONTEST. 

The five safety razors for the longest list of words 
containing all the vowels, written on a posteard, 
have been awarded to the following : 

W. Brookes, 67 Alfred St., Cobridge, Stoke; PL Clark. 44 
Kynaston Rd, Thornton Heath, ©. J. Gunning, Shaw 
Crescent, Newbury, Berks: A. Howitt, Rock House, Oundle. 
T. W. Rigby, 8 Boardman St, Laizh. 


Lighting Up Time 
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MANCHESTER 
UNITED 


ASTON VILLA 


At OLD TRAFFORD, 
. MANCHESTER. .. 


Saturday, December 17th, 1910. 
Kick-off at 2.30. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 PALWAY | jon pauee 


£100 RAILWAY 


£100 CYCLING | 
£100 AEROPLANE | 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


(For terms see 
below.) 


= 


including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially guarantecd 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
E.C., to whom uotices of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address, 
oy ; legal representative fany person killel hy 

2 Ta\l 
oe jl ,O0O mraceident im Great Briton or Ereland to the 
travelling 25,a passenger Qneinding post othee sera 
railway sorting vans),” nil whe, at the time of suelo acer 
page, or the paper m whicbat is, with | woher, usual sicna- 
ture, Written an iuk or pencil, aethe space prov ileal at the foots 
the coupon ts sucued 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the ssid guin shull be paid to the 
froin such accilent within three eclendar mouths thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given with tlie days 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

+ servant on duty, nora suicide, ver engiced i au 
£100 . 

Weekly on hiin, or her, at the time of bemy killed 
by. railway accident in the United Kingdom, although net by 
a passenger, the legal representative of the deccased will reveive 
the sun of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, wh ther the coupon 
OckaAN ACCIDEST AND GUARANTFR Corporation, Limitrp, 
36 to H Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 

One Hundred Pounds will be pail to the legd represen: 
tative of any cyclist who meets lus death by accident: while 
such acemlent had in hie, or t r, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this pase, or the paperin which it is, with h 
providedat the f vtoand Chat deathoceurred withirtwenty four 
hours thereaffer, anit that notice was given of such aecidlent to 
occurrence, This paper may be left at bis, or her, place of 
abode, 0 lopy aa the coupon 1s signed 
five of anyore dying as the direct and sole resnit of injuries 
inthieted upon bim (or ber) within the United Kinzdom by a 
four hours frou the ree ipt of the injuries, that: he (or she) 
shall prior lo the accident have signed this Coupon-Lnsurance- 
not at the tume be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aero res, 
pnd that note of the a ident. be given to the Corporation 

The above ¢ litions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insuranee holds coud forthe current weck of issue only, 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,” 18”. Kisks Nos, 2 and 3. 
went of a Prem under Sect. the Act. A Pioet of the 
Act can be seen at the otfice of i 
Insurance Ticket of this paper to respect of the sate rik. 

Subscribers who have duly_paid a twelve month s sub- 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the period 
covered by thoir subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the newsagent's receipt to tha publisher ot the paper, 
Henrietta Street, London, WC. anda certiticate will be 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
passenger tram in which the deceased wis 
Lad in his, or her, possess:ou, the lusvranee Corpou + 
This paper may be left at hig, or hee, place of abode, sv long as 
legal representative of such person iujured, should death vesult 
of its occurrence 
He mlact, having the current nit erof Pearson's 
anarcident toany trac in wh h he, or she, may be (rarer as 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to Tre: 
the occurrence of the accident. 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
Ler, nensl signature, written in ink or peneil, on the s} 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa. 
filling acropline, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty: 
Tieket in the space provided at, the foot, that he (or she) shail 
within three days of its occurrence, 
and entitles the holder to the Lenetit of, and is subject to the 
The Purchase of this Publication 1s admitted to be the pay- 
corporation No person cin recover on were than one 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY tn advance to their 
the paper on their peracn. It 1s only neccssary to forward 
sent in exchange. 


Signature 


Available frim 9 a.m, Wednesday, December Lith, 1910, 
uvatil midnight, Thursday, December 220d, 19[9. 
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BEECHAMS PILLS. 
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~ EAT. WHAT YOU FANCY | 
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NO FEAR OF INDIG 


